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THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM 


HE German reply to the “Sussex” note is an 

adroit mixture. It gives so much with one hand 

that the United States would not be justified in 

breaking off diplomatic relations forthwith. But 
it withholds so much with the other hand that the situa- 
tion remains full of difficulty and potential danger. The 
note may be condensed to two significant passages. The 
first is this: 


German naval forces have received the following order: 
“In accordance with the general principles of visit and 
search and the destruction of merchant vessels recognized 
by international law, such vessels, both within and with- 
out the area declared a naval war zone, shall not be sunk 
without warning and without saving human lives, unless 
the ship attempt to escape or offer resistance.” 


This is eminently satisfactory. It is what the Govern- 
ment of the United States has contended for from the 
first. It is the irreducible minimum. With nothing less 
will the American people be content. 

So long as the German navy carries on its operations 
against merchant shipping in accordance with the letter 
and the spirit of this order, there will be no cause for 
rupture between the two nations. 

But the other passage in the note lays down an unac- 


ceptable condition, and makes a scarcely veiled threat. 
It reads thus: 


But neutrals cannot expect that Germany, forced to 
fight for existence, shall for the sake of neutral interests 
restrict the use of an effective weapon if the enemy is 
permitted to apply at will methods of warfare violating 
rules of international law. .. . 

Accordingly, the German Government is confident that 
in consequence of the new orders issued to the naval 
forces, the Government of the United States . . . will 
now demand and insist that the British Government shall 


forthwith observe the rules of international law univer- 
sally recognized before the war. . . . 

Should steps taken by the Government of the United 
States not attain the object it desires, to have the laws 
of humanity followed by all belligerent nations, the Ger- 
man Government would then be facing a new situation in 
which it must reserve to itself complete liberty of decision. 


This can mean nothing but that, unless the United 
States can and will compel England to bring to an end 
its blockade of Germany as at present enforced, the Ger- 
man Government will feel free to return to the methods 
of submarine warfare which it has been carrying on for 
more than a year. 

Such a proposal we cannot consider. It involves an in- 
tolerable threat. The sufficient answer to it was made in 
the American note of July 21, 1915: 

The Imperial German Government will readily under- 
stand that the Government of the United States cannot 
discuss the policy of the Government of Great Britain with 
regard to neutral trade except with that Government itself, 
and that it must regard the conduct of other belligerent 
governments as irrelevant to any discussion with the Im- 
perial German Government of what this government re- 


gards as grave and unjustifiable violations of the rights of 
American citizens by German naval commanders. 


On this position we must stand. 

Our duty is clear. We should inform the German Gov- 
ernment without delay that the pledge implied in the 
order to the German submarine commanders is satisfac- 
tory, but the condition sought to be imposed is not. 

We shall continue to act toward each nation as our 
honor and our conscience demand, regardless of any at- 
tempt by any other nation to dictate our course. Mean- 
while, we should make it unmistakably plain to Germany 
that any single violation of its pledge will automatically 
break off diplomatic relations. 


ROOSEVELT, HUGHES OR—? 


HOM will the Republicans nominate for Presi- 
dent? 

The Democratic nominee is certain. No opposition 
worth a minute’s thought has arisen to Mr. Wilson. By 
his achievements as President and as the leader of the 
Democratic party he has made himself the logical can- 
didate. 

But the outcome at Chicago is shrouded in uncer- 
tainty. There are plenty of avowed aspirants for the 
Republican nomination. Many state delegations will pro- 
pose favorite sons. Nevertheless, there are just two per- 
sonalities that stand out with the distinctness of proba- 
bility. 

Theodore Roosevelt or Charles Evans Hughes? That 
is the question. 

In considering the answer there are several categories 
to be considered: character, ability, temperament, ex- 


perience, convictions, political availability. The balance 
sheet of the two should contain all these items. 

Two of these categories may be dismissed with a 
word. Both Mr. Roosevelt and Justice Hughes are men 
of proved ability and high character. They cannot, how- 
ever, be said to be equal in ability, for their abilities are 
of different kinds. 

Mr. Hughes is primarily a thinker. Mr. Roosevelt is 
first of all a man of action. With Mr. Hughes the 
thought is the thing; the action which may follow is of 
subordinate interest. With Mr. Roosevelt action is the 
one consuming passion; thought finds its important 
function in directing and controlling the action. 

Any difference that there might seem to some—on one 
side or the other—in point of character is in reality a 
difference of termperament. Their characters manifest 
themselves thru different mediums. Mr. Roosevelt is a 
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very difficult personality to analyze. He is something of 
a paradox, It is almost impossible to make any generali- 
zation about him that is strictly true. Mr. Hughes, how- 
ever, is more easy to define. You may like him or not, 
but every one agrees on what manner of man he is. 

On the point. of experience it is a matter of degree. 
No man in the country has had more experience to fit 
him for the presidency than Mr. Roosevelt—for no man 
living has already been President so long as he. But Mr. 
Hughes was for three years Governor of New York State 
and for six years he has been a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. His previous activity as counsel 
for the legislative commissions investigating the gas 
and insurance situations in New York City brought him 
into intimate touch with important questions of Amer- 
ican public life. His contribution to the solution'of the 
underlying problems in those cases has been as perma- 
nent as it was brilliant. 

The most important item on the balance sheet must, 
of necessity, be that of convictions. What do these two 
men profoundly believe about the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment, business, industry, human rights, national du- 
ties, and international responsibilities? What views do 
they hold as to the problems of immediate and insistent 
importance which confront the American people today? 

Fundamentally the two men are not far apart. They 
are both true democrats; they both believe in the people 
and would have the rule of the people a real and living 
thing. They both believe in social justice, in the right of 
the men and the women who work with their hands to 
the largest possible measure of consideration and fair 
dealing in the working out of our industrial conditions. 
To them both human rights mean more than the mere 
privilege of existence subject to all the vagaries of for- 
tune and the oppressions of unrestricted natural forces 
and unregulated human passions. They both believe in 
government, not merely as a necessary evil—“that gov- 
ernment is best which governs least’”—but as an effee- 
tive instrument to be used for the protection of the gen- 
eral warfare against individual greed and self interest, 
and for the constructive development of the conditions 
of living of the whole people. Both hate the political 
boss, the corrupt alliance of predatory interests and 
greedy politicians, the exploitation of humanity for pri- 
vate gain. 

So much for fundamentals of government. What of 
the more immediate issues of this present troubled time? 

Here the comparison is not easy. What Mr. Roosevelt 
believes no man in the United States can have any ex- 
cuse for not knowing. For a year and a half he has 
been giving utterance to his convictions with definite- 
ness, particularity, and vigor. Mr. Roosevelt sees two 
great issues before the American people today: our 
national duty and responsibility in the field of interna- 
tional relations, and adequate preparedness for national 
defense and for the assumption of that national respon- 
sibility. 

His views on the first point—and one aspect of the 
second—are well set forth in an address at Williams 
College eleven vears ago: 


I demand that the nation do its duty and accept the 
responsibility that must go with greatness. 

I ask that the nation dare to be great, and that in daring 
to be great it show that it knows how to do justice to the 
weak no less than to exact justice from the strong. 

In order to take such a position of being a great nation 
the one thing that we must not do is to bluff. 


The unpardonable thing is to say that we will act as a 
big nation and then decline to take the necessary steps to 
make the words good. 


Keep on building and maintaining at the highest point 
of efficiency the United States navy or quit trying to be a 
big nation. Do one or the other. 

In order’ that we may be prepared for defense Mr. 
Roosevelt would have us create and maintain the sec- 
ond navy in the world, provide a regular army of 250,- 
000 men and establish a system of universal military 
training on the general lines of the Swiss and Australian 
systems. In his book, “Fear God and Take Your Own 
Part,” he wrote: : 

A democracy should not be willing to hire somebody 
else to do its fighting. The man who claims the right to 
vote should be a man able and willing to fight at need for 
the country which gives him the vote. I believe in democ- 
racy in time of peace; and I believe in it in time of war. 
I believe in universal service. Universal service repre- 
sents the true democratic ideal. 

These Mr. Roosevelt declares to be the great issues 
that confront the people of the United States today. He 
is convinced that the demand of events for the settle- 
ment of these issues is peremptory. He would have us 
subordinate for the moment the consideration of ‘the 
other great problems which we must ultimately solve 
in order to safeguard our national future and continue 
to make our national contribution to the progress of 
mankind. Whether these will continue to be the issues 
of the campaign with a man other than Mr. Roosevelt 
running against Mr. Wilson is by no means certain. 
Even with Mr. Roosevelt as nominee, the Democrats 
may be able to shift the issue so that he will be on the 
defense rather than the offense. They did that during 
the last campaign. It must also be remembered that the 
next President, whosoever he may be, can hardly put 
into effect any military policy for two years unless we 
go to war, for the new Congress will not assemble till 
next March, and it will take months to agree on a policy 
and months more to execute it. 

With Mr. Hughes the matter is not so easy. For six 
years his voice has been heard only in the judicial utter- 
ances of the bench. What at this moment are his views 
on our national relations to the rest of the world and 
on our duty in the matter of preparations for national 
defense must be largely a matter of conjecture. On these 
points he has not spoken; he may not speak while he 
remains within the judicial borders. 

As far as the single issue of preparedness is con- 
cerned, however, he did give expression in-a general 
way, to his views on these questions eight years ago, 
when he said: 

We are devoted to the interests of peace and we cher- 
ish no policy of aggression. The maintenance of our 
ideals is our surest protection. It is our constant aim to 
live in friendship with all nations and to realize the aims 
of a free government, secure from the interruptions of 
strife and the wastes of war. It is entirely consistent 
with these aims and it is our duty to make adequate pro- 
vision for our defense and to maintain the efficiency of 
our army and navy. And this I favor. 

This, of course, might have been said by Mr. Wilson 
or any other less extreme man than Mr. Roosevelt. It is 
entirely conceivable that if Mr. Hughes were to speak 
out today fully and frankly he would be found to be 
much nearer to the President than to the President’s 
most ardent critic. The party does not know, and under 
present conditions cannot know, exactly where. Mr. 
Hughes is to be found. 

The question of political availability is an important 
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one. It is the business of a political party to select as 
candidate for President not only a man who would make 
a good President, but a man who will have a good chance 
of being elected. How lies the balance of political avail- 
ability between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hughes? 

Both are popular men. Both have multitudes of ad- 
mirers. But Mr. Roosevelt has many more enemies than 
Mr. Hughes—both the fact that he has been President 
and the special characteristics of his personality make 
that inevitable. It is probable that more regular Repub- 
licans would “bolt” Mr. Roosevelt than Mr. Hughes, but 
which would draw the greater proportion of independent 
votes is a puzzling question. 

But suppose neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Hughes 
is to be the man? What then? It all depends upon what 
the Republican party wants. 

An indefatigable advocate of preparedness? There is 
Leonard Wood, a soldier, with two great achievements 
of administration to his credit, in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, a hard-headed, high-minded, solid man. 

An uncompromising advocate of anti-militarism? 
Henry Ford has already received astonishing support in 
several states in the Middle West. He is a tyro in poli- 
tics. But he is a man of vision, in business as in more 
spiritual concerns; a great constructive genius, as the 
article we publish elsewhere in this issue attests. 

A man of distinctly progressive tendencies, tho not a 
last-ditch Progressive? There is Herbert S. Hadley, of 
Missouri, enemy of bosses and machines, liberal minded, 
believer in preparedness. 

A conservative? There is Senator Root, the “best Sec- 
retary of State the country has ever had,” brilliant and 
profound intellectually, stern critic of the Wilson admin- 
istration, But no such man could secure the hearty sup- 
port of the confirmed Progressives. The nomination of 
such a conservative would mean disunion and a possible 
third ticket. 


After these, the field, full of the shadowy forms of the . 


proverbial “dark horses.” Which shall it be? It all de- 
pends upon what the Republican party wants. 








COINCIDENCE OR CONSEQUENCE ? 
OMEN have voted in New Zealand for twenty 
years. The lowest death rate for babies in the 
world is in New Zealand. 
Women also vote in Norway, Australia, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Finland. The next lowest death rates for 
babies in the world are in these countries. 
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ONE WOMAN 
OTHING has done more to align the sentiments 
of humanity against the Central Powers than their 
mistreatment of women, especially the execution of 
Edith Cavell. 

The latest case is that of Alice Mazaryk, a devoted and 
beautiful Bohemian girl now in a Vienna prison await- 
ing trial for her life on a charge of high treason. 

The case is one to appeal to the American people. Her 
mother is an American. Her father, a professor at the 
University of Prague, is perhaps the greatest living Bo- 
hemian champion of democracy and the rights of small 
nations. As a member of the Austrian Parliament he 
was often outspoken for Serbia and Bosnia. At the be- 
ginning of the war he refused to take up arms against 


Serbia. When his newspaper, Cas, was supprest he and 
his daughter were both arrested. He was only saved 
from execution by the activity of his compatriots at 
home and in the United States. The daughter is still in 
peril of death. 

Miss Mazaryk has many friends in the United States. 
Some years ago she spent a year at the University Set- 
tlement in Chicago writing a history of the Bohemians. 
We rejoice that a large body of American women are 
interesting themselves in her behalf. May success crown 
their efforts. Amidst the frightful taking of life in this 
sad war, surely such a gentle and rare spirit can be 
spared. 


THE CLOAK AND SUIT MAKERS’ LOCKOUT 


N the conflict now in progress in the cloak and suit 

industry in New York City we have a new and un- 
usual alignment on a matter of principle. The manufac- 
turers have declared a lockout in order that they may 
fight out their differences with their employees. The 
union is standing for the opposite principle. It wishes to 
arbitrate. 

Up to 1900 the employers and employees fought out 
all their differences by means of strikes and lockouts, 
and the public was put thereby to great expense and in- 
convenience. But in 1900 they established the famous 
“Peace Protocol,” with its board of arbitration and the 
preferential shop as a compromise between the closed 
shop and the open shop, and for five years there 
was peace in the industry. In the spring of 1915, how- 
ever, there began to be rumblings of discontent, and 
finally the protocol was abrogated. In order to avert the 
conflict toward which both sides were drifting Mayor 
Mitchel appointed a Council of Conciliation. This suc- 
ceeded the board of arbitration. In July, 1915, the coun- 
cil rendered a decision adverse to the union in the mat- 
ter of the preferential shop—and the union accepted it. 
In March, 1916, it rendered a decision adverse to the 
manufacturers—and the manufacturers repudiated it. 

In a further effort to avert trouble, however, the 
mayor requested representatives of the Manufacturers’ 
Association and of the union to meet the Council of Con- 
ciliation and a group of public spirited citizens in his 
office. The representatives of the union came, but the 
manufacturers took the position that their conduct of 
their business is none of the public’s affairs and declined 
to come. 

Upon this point Mr. Oscar S. Straus, chairman of the 
New York Public Service Commission, said at the con- 
ference: 

The public is deeply interested in the matter. I main- 
tain that no two groups of men have a right to make 
trouble in a great city; that a great city should not be 
dependent upon two groups of men for the peace of that 
city, and that the manufacturers have assumed a mighty 
responsibility in refusing to come before the mayor and 
to conciliate their differences. 

But in spite of all the efforts of the public, on April 
28 the manufacturers declared a lockout, throwing 
30,000 employees out of work, and this was followed last 
week by a strike of some 30,000 more union workers who 
were employed in shops technically independent of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, but which were largely en- 
gaged on sub-contracts from them. 

At the present time about 60,000 cloak and suit mak- 
ers are out of work, and between 200,000 and 300,000 
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people are without income: The workers are still anxious 
to arbitrate their differences, but the manufacturers still 
refuse to do so. The obligation of both sides to show a 
decent respect for the public and public opinion has 
come to be the leading issue in this industrial war. And 
just as in our political life no party or group of men 


ernment because an election or a court decision had gone 
against them, so neither side to an industrial agreement 
is justified in breaking off relations because of the ad- 
verse decision of a board of arbitration on which both 
sides as well as the public are represented. The time has 
long since passed when the public can be either ignored 





would be justified in breaking off relations with the gov- 


or defied. Its verdict will in the end prevail. 














A POLL OF THE JURY ON THE GERMAN NOTE 


A HASTY reading of the Ger- 
man reply leads me to think 
that it should be accepted as satis- 
factory. Germany has now ordered 
the conduct of her submarine war- 
fare in strict conformity with the 
rules of international law. The 
United States must accept that 
order as an accomplished fact. 
The issuance of these orders by 
the German Government consti- 
tutes apparently and in all sin- 
cerity a compliance with the de- 
mands of the President. 


GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN 


Chairman of the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs 


F SHOULD -say that Germany 
has measurably met the first 
demand made by the United States, 
which was for a revised public 
policy of submarine warfare. This 
has been granted. The second de- 
mand was that Germany make ef- 
fective this revised policy. It is to 
be assumed from the temper of the 
note that the new order will be 
made effective. The suggestions re- 
garding Great Britain’s blockade, 
to my mind, do not qualify Ger- 
many’s action in the least. 
THOMAS J. WALSH 


Senator from Montana, expert on interna- 
tional law 


HE wiole problem remains un- 

solved. Much depends on the 
practise under the new order of 
modified submarine warfare. But 
there is the important paragraph 
which recognizes the contention of 
the United States respecting inter- 
national law. That official admis- 
sion is a sufficient basis—or ought 
to be—upon which to plant the 
hope of continued friendly rela- 
tions. Time will tell just how far 
Germany has yielded to American 
demands—or whether she _ has 
yielded not at all. 


WARREN G. HARDING 


Senator from Ohio and Temporary Chair- 


man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee 


HE new German note leaves 

ground for much discussion. 
To my mind the note leaves us 
just where we were after the “Lusi- 
tania” note was forwarded to the 
German Government eleven months 
ago. The paragraph about other 
nations obeying international law 
neutralizes the paragraph just 


preceding about Germany’s good 
intentions. She still leaves herself 
to act as she pleases. 

MILES POINDEXTER 


Senator from Washington and Chairman of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Wai Department 


ERMANY seems to have yield- 
ed substantially what our 
government asked for. 


BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 


President of the University of California 


T is not clear that the note war- 

ranis a diplomatic rupture. 
Some captious sentences are prob- 
abiy meant for home consumption, 
but the concessions are consider- 
able and the demands not unrea- 
sonable. The “Sussex” contention is 
practically yielded. On the whole, 
it sounds as if Germany means to 
keep the peace. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Columbus, Ohio 


HE German note is a com- 

pliance with the American de- 
mand, but contingent upon our ob- 
taining concessions from the En- 
tente Powers. It is discourteously 
phrased. Whether it is a real con- 
cession depends upon (1) the exact 
terms of the new order to U-boats, 
(2) the future interpretation of 
the conditions, (3) German good 
faith, in government and subma- 
rine officers alike. 


THEODORE S. WOOLSEY 


Recently Professor of International Law at 
Yale University 


Y eer manner of the German 
note might have been happier; 
its matter marks a triumph for our 
government. A victory has been 
won without the rattling of sabers. 
It is due to the unassailable just- 
ness of the American stand for law 
and humanity. President Wilson’s 
leadership may prove to be pro- 
phetic of a new method of interna- 
tional adjustment. 
STEPHEN S. WISE 


aay of the Free Synagogue, New York 
ity 


HILE the German reply to 
the American note is not a 
gracious concession, it is neverthe- 
less a concession. In its form it is 
bad, but in its substance it is for 
the present at least sufficient and 


would not justify a diplomatic 
break with Germany. If the re- 
newed or reiterated and apparent- 
ly more emphatic instructions 
which she has given to the com- 
manders of her undersea boats 
should be faithfully carried out, 
that, it seems to me, would meet 
the main contentions of our gov- 
ernment, and no steps toward 
severing the relations between the 
two nations should be taken unless 
or until those instructions should be 
disregarded. 


DAVID HUMMELL GREER 


Bishop of New York Protestant Episcopal 
Church 


ERMANY’S concessions have 

caused general feeling of re- 
lief, and the country will rejoice 
at the President’s reported deci- 
sion to accept them. War to 
avenge injury to travelers who 
have no regard for their country 
would be inconceivable, and I re- 
gard its avoidance a dictate of 
patriotic statesmanship. 


RICHARD BARTHOLDT 


President of the American Section of the 
Interparliamentary Union 


ERMANY'S reply concedes 

more than history will hold 
justice demanded, while her severe 
arraignment of our course is un- 
fortunately deserved. We may 
smart under it, but ought to re- 
member what we should have writ- 
ten ourselves if our women were 
threatened with starvation and we 
were haunted by the hunger cry of 
babies. 

EDMUND VON MACH 


Author and Lecturer 


ANADIANS are suffering the 

pains and losses of actual war, 
but not the intrigues of Bernstorff 
and the insolence of Berlin notes. 
We hope Americans will be spared 
actual war, but the humiliation 
and shame of North American 
civilization are too high a price 
even for neutrality. 

Break diplomatic relations and 
redeem democracy from the insult- 
ing scorn of Prussian despotism. 
We need your military arm less 
than your conscience.and compan- 
ionship in the struggle for the 
world’s freedom. 

JOHN A. MACDONALD 

Lately Editor of the Toronto Globe 
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THE GERMAN NOTE OF MAY 4, 1916 


HE German Government handed over 

to the proper naval authorities for 

early investigation the evidence con- 
cerning the “Sussex,” as communicated by 
the Government of the United States. Judg- 
ing by the results that the investigation has 
hitherto yielded, the German Government 
is alive to the possibility that the ship 
mentioned in the note of April 10 as hav- 
ing been torpedoed by a German submarine 
is actually identical with the “Sussex.” 

The German Government begs to reserve 
further communication on the matter until 
certain points are ascertained which are 
of decisive importance for establishing the 
facts of the case. Should it turn out that 
the commander was wrong in assuming the 
vessel to be a man-of-war, the German 
Government will not fail to draw the con- 
sequence resulting therefrom. 

In connection with the case of the “Sus- 
sex” the Government of the United States 
made a series of statements the gist of 
which is the assertion that the incident is 
to be considered but one instance of a 
deliberate method of indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of vessels of all sorts, nationalities, 
and, destinations by German submarine 
commanders. 

The German Government must emphati- 
cally repudiate the assertion. The Ger- 
man Government, however, thinks it of 
little avail to enter into details in the pres- 
ent stage of affairs, more particularly as 
the Government of the United States 
omitted to substantiate the assertion by 
reference to concrete facts. 

The German Government will only state 
that it has imposed far-reaching restraints 
upon the use of the submarine weapon, 
solely in consideration of neutrals’ inter- 
ests, in spite of the fact that these restric- 
tions are necessarily of advantage to Ger- 
many’s enemies. No such consideration has 
ever been shown neutrals by Great Brit- 
ain and her allies. 

The German submarine forces have had, 
in fact, orders to conduct the submarine 
warfare in accordance with the general 
principles of visit and search and the de- 
struction of merchant vessels recognized 
by international law, the sole exception be- 
ing the conduct of warfare against enemy 
trade carried on enemy freight ships en- 
countered in the war zone surrounding 
Great Britain. With regard to these, no 
assurances have ever been given to the 
Government of the United States. No such 
assurances are contained in the declara- 
tion of February 8, 1916. 

The German Government cannot admit 
any doubt that these orders were given or 
are executed in good faith. Errors actually 
occurred. They can in no kind of warfare 
be avoided altogether. Allowances must be 
made in the conduct of naval warfare 
against an enemy resorting to all kinds 
of ruses, whether permissible or illicit. 

But apart from the possibility of errors, 
naval warfare, just like warfare on land, 
implies unavoidable dangers for neutral 
persons and goods entering the fighting 
zone. Even in cases where the naval action 
is confined to ordinary forms of cruiser 
warfare, neutral persons and goods repeat- 
edly come to grief. 

The German Government has repeatedly 
and explicitly pointed out the dangers 
from mines that have led to the loss of 
humerous ships. 

The German Government has made sev- 
eral proposals to the Government of the 
United States in order to reduce to a mini- 
mum for American travelers and goods the 
inherent dangers of naval warfare. Unfor- 
tunately the Government of the United 
States decided not to accept the proposals. 
Had it accepted, the Government of the 
United States would have been instrumen- 
tal in preventing the greater part of the 
accidents that American citizens have met 
with in the meantime. 

The German Government still stands by 
its offer to come to an agreement along 
these lines. 

As the German Government repeatedly 
declared, it cannot dispense with the use 
of the submarine weapon in the conduct 
of warfare against enemy trade. The Ger- 
man Government, however, has now de- 
cided to make a further concession, adapt- 


ing methods of submarine war to the inter- 
ests of neutrals. In reaching its decision 
the German Government is actuated by 
considerations which are above the level 
of the disputed question. 

The German Government attaches no 
less importance to the sacred principles of 
humanity than the Government of the 
United States. It again fully takes into ac- 
count that both governments for many 
years codperated in developing interna- 
tional law in conformity with these prin- 
ciples, the ultimate object of which has 
always been to confine warfare on sea and 
land to armed forces of belligerents and 
safeguard as far as possible noncombatants 
against the horrors of war. 

But although these considerations are of 
great weight, they alone would not under 
present circumstances have determined the 
attitude of the German Government. For 
in answer to the appeal by the Government 
of the United States on behalf of the 
sacred principles of humanity and interna- 
tional law, the German Government must 
repeat once more, with all emphasis, that 
it was not the German, but the British 
Government which ignored all accepted 
rules of international law and extended 
this terrible war to the lives and property 
of noncombatants, having no regard what- 
ever for the interests and rights of neu- 
trals and noncombatants that thru this 
method of warfare have been severely in- 
jured., 

In self-defense against the illegal con- 
duct of British warfare, while fighting 
a bitter struggle for national existence, 
Germany had to resort to the hard but ef- 
fective weapon of submarine warfare. 

As matters stand, the German Govern- 
ment cannot but reiterate regret that the 
sentiments of humanity, which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States extends with 
such fervor to the unhappy victims of 
submarine warfare, are not extended with 
the same warmth of feeling to many 
millions of women and children who, ac- 
cording to the avowed intention of the 
British Government, shall be starved, and 
who by sufferings shall force the victorious 
armies of the Central Powers into igno- 
minious capitulation. 

The German Government, in agreement 
with the German people, fails to under- 
stand this discrimination, all the more as 
it has repeatedly and explicitly declared 
itself ready to use the submarine weapon 
in strict conformity with the rules of in- 
ternational law as recognized before the 
outbreak of the war, if Great Britain 
likewise was ready to adapt the conduct 
oi warfare to these rules. 

Several attempts made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to prevail upon 
the British Government to act accordingly 
failed because of flat refusal on the part 
of the British Government. Moreover, 
Great Britain again and again has violated 
international law, surpassing all bounds 
in outraging neutral rights. The latest 
measure adopted by Great Britain, de- 
claring German bunker coal contraband 
and establishing conditions under which 
English bunker coal alone is supplied to 
neutrals, is nothing but an unheard-of at- 
tempt by way of exaction to force neutral 
tonnage into the service of British trade 
war. 

The German people knows that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has the 
power to confine the war to armed forces 
of the belligerent countries, in the interest 
of humanity and maintenance of interna- 
tional law. The Government of the United 
States would have been certain of attain- 
ing this end had it been determined to in- 
sist, against Great Britain, on the incon- 
trovertible rights to freedom of the seas. 
But, as matters stand, the German peo- 
ple is under the impression that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, while de- 
manding that Germany, struggling for 
existence, shall restrain the use of an ef- 
fective weapon and while making compli- 
auce with these demands a condition for 
maintenance of relations with Germany, 
confines itself to protests against illegal 
methods adopted by Germany’s enemies. 
Moreover, the German people knows to 
what considerable extent its enemies are 


supplied with all kinds of war material 
from the United States. 

It will, therefore, be understood that the 
appeal made by the Government of the 
United States to sentiments of humanity 
and principles of international law cannot, 
under the circumstances, meet the same 
hearty response from the German people 
which such an appeal otherwise always is 
certain to find here. If the German Gov- 
ernment, nevertheless, is resolved to go to 
the utmost limit of concessions, it has 
been guided not alone by the friendship 
connecting the two great nations for over 
100 years, but also by the thought of 
the great doom which threatens the entire 
civilized world should the cruel and san- 
guinary war be extended and prolonged. 

The German Government, conscious of 
Germany’s strength, twice within the last 
few months announced before the world 
ils readiness to make peace on a basis 
safeguarding Germany’s vital interests, 
thus indicating that it is not Germany’s 
fault if peace is still withheld from the na- 
tions of Europe. The German Government 
feels all the more justified in declaring 
that responsibility could not be borne be- 
fore the forum of mankind and in history 
if after twenty-one months of the war’s 
duration the submarine question, under dis- 
cussion between the German Government 
and the Government of the United States, 
were to take a turn seriously threatening 
maintenance of peace between the two na- 
tions. 

‘As far as lies with the German Govern- 
ment, it wishes to prevent things from tak- 
ing such a course. The German Govern- 
ment, moreover, is prepared to do its ut- 
most to confine operations of the war for 
the rest of its duration to the fighting 
forces of the belligerents, thereby also in- 
suring the freedom of the seas, a principle 
upon which the German Government be- 
lieves, now as before, that it is in agree- 
ment with the Government of the United 
States. 

The German Government, guided by this 
idea, notifies the Government of the 
United States that German naval forces 
have received the following order : 

In accordance with the general principles 
of visit and search and the destruction of 
merchant vessels, recognized by interna- 
tional law, such vessels, both within and 
without the area declared a naval war zone, 
shall not be sunk without warning and 
without saving human lives unless the ship 
atiempt to escape or offer resistance. 

But neutrals cannot expect that Ger- 
many, forced to fight for existence, shall, 
for the sake of neutral interests, restrict 
the use of an effective weapon, if the enemy 
is permitted to continue to apply at will 
methods of warfare violating rules of inter- 
national law. Such a demand would be in- 
compatible with the character of neutral- 
ity, and the German Government is con- 
vinced that the Government of the United 
States does not think of making such a 
demand, knowing that the Government of 
the United States repeatedly declares that 
it is determined to restore the principle of 
freedom of the seas, from whatever quarter 
it has been violated. 

Accordingly, the German Government is 
confident that in consequence of the new 
orders issued to the naval forces the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will also now 
consider all impediments removed which 
may have been in the way of a mutual 
coéperation toward restoration of the free- 
dom of the seas during the war, as sug- 
gested in the note of July 23, 1915, and 
it does not doubt that the Government of 
the United States will now demand and in- 
sist that the British Government shall 
forthwith observe the rules of international 
law universally recognized before the war, 
as are laid down in the notes presented 
by the Government of the United States 
to the British Government December 28, 
1914, and November 5, 1915. 

Should steps taken by the Government 
of the United States not attain the object 
it desires, to have the laws of humanity 
followed by all belligerent nations, the Ger- 
man Government would then be facing a 
new situation in which:it must reserve to 
itself complete liberty of decision. 

Von Jacow 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















: Just as the agree- 
ae —_— ment between the 

- United States Gov- 
ernment and the de facto Mexican Gov- 
ernment on the future status of the 
punitive expedition into Mexico was on 
the point of being consummated, an- 
other outrage by Mexicans was com- 
mitted on American soil. A band of 
200 armed Mexicans, rumored to be 
disaffected Carranza soldiers, crost the 
Rio Grande at a point 150 miles south- 
east of El Paso and attacked a guard 
of American soldiers. The guard, com- 
posed of nine men of the Fourteenth 
Cavalry, was stationed near Glen 
Springs in the Big Bend region of 
Texas. At eleven o’clock on Friday 
evening they were attacked in their lit- 
tle adobe hut by the Mexican raiders. 
For three hours they stood off their 
attackers. It was only when the roof 
of the hut was set on fire that they 
had to make a rush for safety. By that 
time three of the troopers were dead 
and two badly wounded. In spite of 
the danger Sergeant Smith and the 
three other survivors succeeded in car- 
rying away not only their wounded but 
their dead comrades. The wounded and 
the bodies were sent off on a motor 
truck driven by one of the troopers. 
This left only the sergeant and two 
privates to continue the fighting 
against the bandits. They were rein- 
forced, however, by American ranch- 
men, attracted by the sound of the fir- 
ing and by four in the morning the 
Mexicans were driven off. 

The bandits rode east to Glen 
Springs, where they looted a store and 
killed a ten year old boy. They then 
sacked two other towns, Boquillas and 
Deemers, and returned across the Rio 
Grande, taking with them two Ameri- 
can civilians. 

A punitive expedition was promptly 
got under way, and the pursuit will be 
prest with vigor. 

This repetition of the Columbus in- 


cident will almost certainly put a quite 
different aspect on the negotiations be- 
tween Sefior Carranza and the Ameri- 
can Government. It makes it clear that 
our task in Mexico is nowhere near 
its end. It raises at once the question 
whether the available troops of our 
regular army are sufficient in number 
to complete the task before us. 


No “Scuttling” of = we chasms —or 
bijinnines slow progress. Last 

the Philipp week the attempt to 
set a definite time for granting inde- 
pendence to the Philippines was given 
its deathblow in the house. The Clark 
amendment, adopted by the Senate, 
which would have decreed the with- 
drawal of the United States from the 
islands before four years had passed, 
was defeated in the House by a vote of 
213 to 165. Thirty Democrats, as 
foreshadowed in the Democratic cau- 
cus the week before, joined the 
solid Republican minority in voting 
against the amendment. Two at- 
tempts to retain in modified form the 
provision making a definite promise of 
independence were also defeated. The 
first set the time at from two to six 
years; the second set it at a minimum 
of four years and a maximum of eight 
years. The House then voted to substi- 
tute for the measure as it came from 
the Senate the Jones bill, which merely 
declares in its preamble that it has al- 
ways been the intention of the United 
States to grant the Philippines their 
freedom. The bill was sent to con- 
ference and the House conferees were 
instructed to agree to no declaration in 
the bill setting a definite time for giv- 
ing the islands their freedom. There is 
apparently no reason to believe that the 
movement for the fixing of the end of 
the American régime can be revived 
during the present Congress. This is a 
defeat for the President, who had rec- 
ommended to Congress the acceptance 
of the Senate bill with the amendment. 























Starrett in New York Tribune 


CHASING VILLA 


THE NEW PHASE OF THE MEXICAN EXPEDITION 


Stanley in Arkansas Democrat 


“I'LL WATCH YOU DO IT, GENERAL” 


The conferees on the 
Army Reorganization 
bill have agreed on two 
of the disputed points, but are as wide 
apart as ever on two others. A com- 
promise has been reached on the size 
of the regular army. One hundred and 
eighty thousand is the number of men 
agreed upon in conference, thus split- 
ting the difference, though not at the 
half-way point, between the House 
figure of 140,000 and the Senate figure 
of 250,000. A scheme of elastic organi- 
zation adopted by the Senate, which 
would permit the expansion of the army 
in time of threatened war to 220,000, 
was also concurred in. The conferees 
came to an agreement as well on the 
reorganization plan of the House bill 
for the National Guard, which would 
expand this reserve force to 400,000 
men and “‘federalize’’ it. 

The conference could not concur, 
however, on the provisions of the Sen- 
ate bill for a federal volunteer reserve 
army and for a government owned 
nitrate plant. The conference adjourned 
pending further instructions from the 
House. 

The next great measure to engage 
the attention of the House will be the 
Rural Credits bill, which is now being 
debated in the Senate. This will be fol- 
lowed by the Administration’s Ship 
Purchase bill. This measure is still un- 
der consideration by the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
and will probably be reported out before 
the end of the present week. It is con- 
sidered doubtful whether the ship pur- 
chase measure can be pushed thru the 
House without resort to a Democratic 
caucus. 

Other bills which it is hoped can be 
disposed of before the national conven- 
tions in June are that granting a 
greater measure of self government to 
Porto Rico and the Fortifications Ap- 
propriation bill. 

The annual supply bills are so far be- 
hind that it seems probable that the 
session of Congress will run far into 
the summer. 


Slow Progress 
in Congress 


The advocates of naval 
If We Want a preparedness want the 
United States to have 
the second navy in the world. That is 
the place we occupied until Germany 
passed us. It is an important question 
how rapidly we could build up our navy 
with that end in view, if we decide that 
that is the policy to adopt. 

The Secretary of the Navy has trans- 
mitted to Representative Butler of 
Pennsylvania, ranking Republican 
member of the House Naval Committee, 
a report of the General Board of the 
Navy bearing on this point. The report 
shows that we cannct tell what would 
be needed to briny us back to second 
place, because we cannot tell what Eu- 
ropean nations have been doing since 


Greater Navy 
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the war began. It declares, however, 
that the country is now equipped to be- 
gin building simultaneously within six 
months five drcadnoughts, five battle 
cruisers, nine scout cruisers, twenty- 
two destroyers and an unlimited num- 
bcr of submarines. If Congress should 
direct that private ship builders aban- 
don all private work, it adds, a great 
inercase in this capacity would be pos- 
sible. 

Also, if the government were willing 
to pay for the employment of three 
shifts of labor, the time of construction 
would be cut in half in all probability 
at an estimated increased cost of 40 
per cent. The report points out, how- 
ever, that the available supply of skilled 
labor, now undetermined, would control 
in a large measure any attempt to speed 
up a great building program. 

Apparently, then, we can have naval 
preparedness if we want it and are will- 
ing to pay for it. 


. May Day is, 
Labor and Capital by common 


Fall Out Here and There consent of 


workingmen, Strike Day. This year 
was no exception to the rule. The 
first of the month this year found seri- 
ous labor troubles under way in the 
cloak and skirt industry in New York 
City, among the marine engineers 
operating tugs and tow-boats in New 
York Harbor, and in steel and electric 
manufacturing plants in the Pitts- 
burgh district. There were two bright 
spots, however, on the industrial hori- 
zon. The agreement between the oper- 
ators and the miners in the hard coal 
field, arranged at the end of the long 
conference between their representa- 
tives, was ratified by the Miners’ Con- 
vention at Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 
There was some opposition to the rati- 
fication of the new wage scale because 
the agreement did not go to the full 
length of providing for the closed 
shop. But John P. White, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
told the miners that the new contract 
was the best agreement ever nego- 
tiated by the mine workers, and that 
in obtaining the eight-hour day the 
dreams of the last forty-eight years in 
the anthracite regions had been real- 
ized. The agreement was finally rati- 
fied by a vote of 581 to 206. 

A strike was also averted in the 
men’s clothing trade in New York thru 
the efforts of Charles W. Bernheimer, 
chairman of the arbitration committee 
of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. The employers and the workers 





finally consented 
to submit their 
differences to a 
board of arbitra- 
tion composed of 
Mr. Bernheimer, 
Dr. Henry L. 
Moskowitz and 
the Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Magnes. Both 
sides in the con- 
troversy agreed 
to accept the de- 
cision of the 
board. 
In the cloak and 
skirt industry ef- 
forts at concilia- 
tion were not so 
successful. Mayor 
Mitchel of New 
York and Mr. 
Jacob Schiff each 
made proposals 
for bringing the 
employers and 
workers together 
thru arbitration. 
But the manufac- 
turers were ob- 
durate and not 
only refused to 
treat with their 
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employees, but Carter in New York Evening Sun 


declared a_ lock- 

out which in- 

volved 30,000 workers. A strike was 
immediately declared in retaliation 
and twice as many workers are now 
idle. Many of the employers belong 
to the Manufacturers’ Protective As- 
sociation, and it is this association 
which is chiefly responsible for the 
troubles reaching an acute stage. To- 
ward the end of last week it was re- 
ported that many of the independent 
manufacturers were coming to terms 
with their workers. 

The difficulties in the Pittsburgh re- 
gion were in the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufecturing Company’s 
works, the Carnegie Steel Company’s 
plant, the mines of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, and about thirty small- 
er manufacturing plants. They involve 
100,000 men. The chief demand is for 
an eight-hour day. In this region the 
strikes were marked by violence and 
the Pennsylvania State Constabulary 
and numerous deputy sheriffs have 
been kept busy guarding property and 
keeping the peace. 

The strike in New York Harbor has 
badly crippled the shipping business at 
the country’s principal port. The de- 


A STRANGE BIRD 


mand of the engineers is for higher - 


pay. An effort was being made at the , 
end of last week by representatives of ' 
the Federal Department of Labor to 
bring about a settlement of the strike 
by means of conciliation, but the pro- 
gress made was inconsiderable. 

All these labor disputes are a not 
unnatural outcome of the wave of pros- 
perity that the war has caused to sweep 
over the country. Labor quite logically 
wants its share of the mounting 
profits. But capital has its eyes on the 
time to come after the war when nor- 
mal conditions will return. It is sel- 
dom easy to put wages back which 
have once gone up, even if the time 
of prosperity that sent them up comes 
to an end. 


The War in Raids upon Great Bri- 
the Air tain. by German aircraft 
have been frequent of 

late, sometimes every night. The most 
extensive, tho not the most serious, 
took place on the night of May 2 when 
five or six Zeppelins visited the east 
coast going as far north as Rattray 
Head, Scotland. About a _ hundred 
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bombs were dropt, but little damage 
was done except at one point where 
twelve explosive and four incendiary 
bombs were used, causing the death 
of six men and three women, and the 
wounding of nineteen men and eight 
women. Among the victims were five 
soldiers, which would indicate that this 
time at least some military buildings 
were hit. The Germans claim that 
blast furnaces, factories, warships and 
batteries were attacked. 

On their return one of the Zeppe- 
lins, the L-20, ran short of gasoline, 
so was not able to keep up with the 
squadron, but was driven by. the wind 
to the Norwegian shore near Stavan- 
ger. Most of the crew jumped into the 
water, but three remained on to de- 
stroy the machinery so the secret of its 
construction should not be discovered. 
The dirigible finally blew up against a 
mountain on the side of a fjord and 
was wrecked. All of the crew, sixteen 
in number, were rescued, altho several 
had broken limbs. The Zeppelin was 
burned. 

Two British cruisers, the “Galatea” 
and the “Phaeton,” fired upon a Zep- 
pelin scouting in the North Sea and 
brought her down. 

Another Zeppelin passing over the 
harbor of Salonica was hit by the ar- 
tillery of the French and fell in flames 
at the mouth of the Vardar River, 
killing all the crew. 

Reports are received of many aerial 
combats between the Italians and Aus- 
trians. On May 4 an Austro-Hungarian 
naval air squadron dropt bombs on the 
barracks and sulfur factory in Ra- 


venna and on the following day it 
bombarded the Italian port of Brindisi 
and the Albanian port of Avlona on 
the other side of the Adriatic. 


The Sinn Fein insur- 
Collapse of the rection which broke 

Irish Revolt out on Easter Mon- 
day was practically quelled at the end 
of a week, altho snipers were still being 
rounded up during the following week. 
Several hundred persons were killed 
and the property loss by shell and fire 
is estimated at $9,000,000 in Dublin 
alone. 

The government troops took a thou- 
sand prisoners, who are being trans- 
ferred to London. The leaders were 
taken to the Tower, where they were 
tried by court-martial and eight of 
them shot. Thirty-three others were 
sentenced to death, but their sentences 
were commuted to imprisonment. 
Those executed are Peter H. Pearse, 
“President of the Irish Republic,” 
dramatist, headmaster of St. Enda’s 
School and editor of The Morn of 
Light; William Pearse, his brother, 
a sculptor and teacher; Joseph Plun- 
ket, the eighth member of his family 
to be executed for treason; Michael 
O’Hanrahan, a leader in the movement 
for the revival of the Gaelic language 
and literature; Edward Daly, whose 
father and uncle were prominent in 
the Fenian movement; Thomas J. 
Clarke, who served fourteen years in 
prison for Fenian conspiracies; Major 
John McBride, a Boer officer, and 
Thomas MacDonagh, poet and school- 
master. James Connolly, the socialist 
who. served as 











“Commandant Gen- 
eral of the Irish Re- 
publican Army,” is 
too badly wounded 
to stand trial. 
James M. Sullivan, 
former American 
Minister to Santo 
Domingo, has been 
arrested for partici- 
pation in the rebel- 
lion. 

The chief center 
of insurgency out- 
side of Dublin was 
at Enniscorthy, 
sixty miles south in 
County Wexford. 
Here the rebels on 
Thursday, April 27, 
took possession of 
the Atheneum and 
hoisted the flag of 
the Irish republic. 
They then cut the 
telegraph and tele- 
phone wires and 
tore up the railroad 
tracks. Enniscorthy 
Castle and most of 
the important build- 
ings were seized 
and food and arms 
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A PREPAREDNESS PRESIDENT? 
General Leonard Wood is attracting increasing attention as a possible 
nominee of the Republican Convention for President. He is a clean- 
cut American, with a strong’sense of the immediate duty of prepared- 
ness, an administrator of very high achievement in Cuba and the 
Philippines and a popular and effective speaker the 


commandeered. But 
the food supply ran 
short and on Sun- 
day, as the insur- 
gents were leaving 
church after 


mass, they learned that the Dublin ris- 
ing had failed. A delegation of Ennis- 
corthy clergy was sent to Dublin to 
verify the report and on their return 
with its confirmation Monday the Sinn 
Feiners surrendered to the regiment 
sent out to overcome them. 

At Galway, on the west coast, the 
insurrection seemed likely to prove 
formidable, but the 1200 rebels who 
were marching on that city were 
driven back by shell fire from a naval 
vessel just off the coast. 

In County Meath, north of Dublin, 
the insurgents fired from ambush upon 
a detachment of the constabulary, 
killing ten, wounding eighteen and 
capturing forty. The insurgents, who 
numbered four hundred, gave up when 
they heard of the failure at Dublin. 

The completeness with which the 
rebellion had been planned is shown 
by the discovery of a stock of the 
postage stamps of the “Irish Repub- 
lic,’ printed in green, white and 
orange with pictures of the three mar- 
tyrs, Larkin, O’Brien and Allen. 

Augustine Birrell, who as Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland is held responsible 
for this unexpected rebellion, has re- 
signed his position. 


The surrender of the 
The Surrender British army on the 

of Kut Tigris River is ac- 
knowledged to be a severe blow to Brit- 
ish prestige in the East. It is now clear 
that for a few thousand men to attempt 
to penetrate four hundred miles into 
the enemy’s country with no support on 
either flank and with only a shallow 
and uncertain river to connect with the 
base of supplies was a very reckless 
undertaking. Nevertheless it seemed 
near to success and last November Lon- 
don was rejoicing in anticipation of the 
speedy capture of Bagdad, for the Brit- 
ish expedition was at Ctesiphon, only 
eighteen miles away. But the battle of 
Ctesiphon, which in the London Times’ 
“Diary of the War” is recorded as a 
great British victory, was the turning 
point of the Mesopotamian campaign. 
General Townshend could not retreat 
fast enough to rejoin the reinforce- 
ments down the river, but was over- 
taken by the Turks at Kut-el-Amara, 
a hundred miles below Bagdad. 

But as at Balaclava bravery of the 
action in part redeemed the folly of the 
undertaking. “Some one had blundered” 
undoubtedly in sending General Town- 
shend up the Tigris with insufficient 
forces and supplies, but the story of his 
twenty months’ siege will—whenever it 
comes to be told—form a thrilling chap- 
ter in the British annals of war. The 
beleaguered garrison on a bluff in the 
bend of the river soon ran short of pro- 
visions and medicine. They were weak- 
ened by disease and incessantly beset 
by superior numbers of Turks and 
Arabs under German officers. The nar- 
row circumference of their camp af- 
forded no landing place for aeroplanes 
and when these attempted to soar low 
enough in passing over to drop bags of 
flour they were apt to be brought down 
by the fire of their foes. 

When General Townshend found he 
could no longer hold out he offered to 
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THE GREAT WAR 


May 1—Dublin insurgents surrender. 
French bring down seven German 
aeroplanes. 

May 2—Five Zeppelins raid British 
coast. Enniscorthy rebels surrender. 

May 3—Birrell resigns Irish Secre- 
taryship. French extend positions 
on Le Mort Homme. 

May 4—Conscription bill passes Com- 
mons on second reading by 328 to 
36. Austrian aeroplanes bumbard 
Ravenna. 

May 5—Germans take trenches on 
Hill 304. Zeppelin brought down at 
Salonica. 

May 6—Heavy German bombardment 
of Dvina River, east of Riga. Rus- 
sians nearing Diabekr and Er- 
zingan. 

May 7—Germans make further gains 
at Verdun. Berlin reports Russian 
transport sunk near Corfu. 




















surrender his artillery and his money, 
over $5,000,000, on condition that his 
troops be allowed to retire down the 
river with military honors. The Turk- 
ish commander, Halil Pasha, refused, 
whereupon General Townshend sur- 
endered unconditionally. He was al- 
lowed by Halil Pasha to retain his 
sword. The prisoners, according to Con- 
stantinople, included four generals, 240 
British officers and 270 Indian officers 
with some 9000 men. If we may credit 
the Turkish estimates on this point, the 
British casualties on the Tigris amount- 
ed to 20,000 during March and April. 
Most of these losses were suffered by 
the forces under General Gorringe and 
General Keary in their last desperate 
attempts to rescue the Townshend ex- 
pedition, only twenty miles away. 

After the surrender a truce was de- 
clared for the purpose of burying the 
dead on both sides and arrangements 
were made for the exchange of wound- 
ed prisoners. 

The surrender of Kut releases, in 
large part at least, the Turkish army 
which has been defending Bagdad from 
a British advance up the Tigris. Now 
it can be turned to the defense of Bag- 
dad from the Russians who are ap- 
proaching it from the north thru Ar- 
menia and Persia. The Russian army 
moving westward from Erzerum is re- 
ported to have reached Erzingan and 

















Starrett in New York Tribune 
HOW LONG WILL IT STAY? 


that moving south to have reached 
Diabekir. 


The extraordinary ma- 
neuvers of the British 
Government during the 
last fortnight are quite inexplicable 
from what has been disclosed to the 
public. In the latter part of April it 
was understood that the Cabinet was 
divided on the question of compulsory 
military service; that the Minister of 
Munitions, David Lloyd George, who 
has long been convinced of the neces- 
sity of conscription, was trying to 
force the Cabinet to adopt it; that 
Premier Asquith was unalterably op- 
posed to it; and that the Labor men 
would fight it to the bitter end. 

Later it was announced that the 
ministers, realizing that the fall of the 
Coalition Cabinet would be disastrous 
at this crisis, had ‘agreed upon a com- 
promise by which conscription would 
be adopted in case volunteers failed to 
come forward at the rate of 50,000 a 
month. 

Then the Labor members requested 
the Premier to hold secret sessions of 
Parliament at which he might frankly 
explain the situation and its require- 
ments. It is almost unprecedented for 
Parliament to meet in secret session 
since the days of Cromwell, altho the 
public has only been admitted within 
the last hundred years. This plan was 
adopted and Parliament met in secret 
session on April 25 after an Order in 
Council had been issued making it a 
criminal offense to disclose any of the 
proceedings. 

The official report of the session 
states that the Premier explained fully 
the measures which had been taken to 
expand the army to its present strength 
and how many more troops were 
necessary. He discussed the finances 
of the war and told how much money 
had been advanced by Great Britain 
to her Allies. The recruiting measures 
so far adopted had proved insufficient, 
so the government proposed several 
minor measures. These were that the 
service of men whose time had expired 
be prolonged to the end of the warg 
that the territorials be transferred to 
any units where they were —_— 
and that youths arriving at the age o 
eighteen be brought into service un- 
less they volunteered within one 
month. 

But the bill introduced by the gov- 
ernment differed decidedly from these 
proposals. It provided for the con- 
scription of every unmarried man be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45. It was 
thought that the consent of the Com- 
mons had been secured in the secret 
session, but that proved erroneous, for 
in the open session the opposition was 
so strong that the Premier withdrew 
it. The Labor party, the Nationalists 
represented by John Redmond and the 
Ulsterites represented by Sir Edward 
Carson, threatened to withdraw their 
support of the government if this bill 
was insisted upon. 

Then came two calamities, the loss 
of the British army in Mesopotamia 
and the rebellion in Ireland. This 
effected a violent change of opinion. 
Immediately a much more sweeping 


Draft Act in 
England 





bill than any previously proposed was 
introduced and the opposition to it 
practically vanished. The new bill will 
force into the army all males from 
18 to 41, whether married or single, 
except such as are necessary for car- 
rying on the essential industries. Even 
these will be under military discipline. 
The bill passed its second reading by 
a vote of 328 to 36. There is even talk 
of extending it to Ireland, which has 
hitherto been excluded from all the 
recruiting bills. 


When the battle of 
Verdun began on Feb- 
ruary 21, we said that 
it was hard to understand why the 
Germans chose this point of attack 
since it was the strongest fortress and 
the most remote from Paris. Now, 
more than ten weeks later, the mys- 
tery remains. If the German army had 
captured the city within a week or 
two it would undoubtedly have given 
them great prestige and possibly dis- 
heartened the French, tho it would 
not have materially weakened their 
powers of defense. But as it is Ger- 
man prestige has rather suffered than 
gained, for if with the employment of 
half a million troops and enormous 
expenditures of ammunition they have 
not made any substantial inroads into 
the French lines it is decidedly en- 
couraging to the defense. The Ger- 
mans, of course, may take Verdun yet, 
but if they do it will not be accounted 
a great victory, as it would have been 
earlier. 

So far the battle of Verdun might 
be called a drawn game. The Germans 
have gained some ground almost every 
week, but on the other hand the main 
fortifications of the French are still 
intact. Which is to be regarded as the 
winning side up to the present depends 


The Mystery 
of Verdun 
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THE MAN-HIGH SHELL 


The new French 40-centimeter—fit rival for the 
famous 42-centimeter guns with which Germany 
startled the world. The French have begun to 
change their artillery theories in view of the Ger- 
man successes with siege guns, tho heretofore 
they have relied chiefly on their famous ‘75's” 
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Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 
THE BLUNDERBUSS 


upon which has suffered the greater 
loss of men and munitions relatively 
to its total strength, and this is some- 
thing that cannot be told. 

If the Germans expected to carry Ver- 
dun by storm it is evident that they vast- 
ly overrated their own ability or were 
grievously deceived as to the natural 
strength of the fortress and the French 
power of resistance. But another theory 
suggests itself, that is, that the French 
designed to make Verdun their starting 
point for their spring offensive, and 
that the Germans, finding this out, fore- 
stalled them by attacking first. Verdun 
lying at the apex of the French salient 
pointing directly toward Metz would be 
the natural base for such a movement 
if the French intended to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country. But whatever 
may have been the plans of the Allies 
for a spring offensive the German at- 


Starrett in New York Tribune 
STILL GROPING 


tack on Verdun evidently spoiled them. 
So far the Allies have been kept busy 
on the defensive and there are no signs 
of any change in this respect. On the 
contrary, their concern seems to be to 
determine where the Germans will 
strike next. The fact that the Germans 
recently closed the Swiss frontier and 
refused to allow either mails or pas- 
sengers to cross the line is taken to in- 
dicate that troops are being sent along 
the border to attack the French line 
south of Verdun. On the other hand, it 
is reported that German troops are 
being massed near the Belgian fron- 
tier for an attack upon the British 
lines. 

The fighting about Verdun is of the 
same monotonous character as it has 
been of late. The Germans have con- 
tinued their attacks upon Hill 304 and 
Le Mort Homme, west of the Meuse, 


THE WORLD-WIDE WAR 


Kirby in New York World 
PINCHED 


and upon Pepper Ridge and Douaumont 
on the east. The French extended 
their holdings on Le Mort Homme in 
the first half of the week, but on May 
4 the Germans began the assault of 
Hill 304 with a vigor equal to any of 
their earlier efforts. The French 
trenches and underground shelters 
were completely shattered by their 
large shells and then carried by the 
aid of clouds of suffocating gas. 

The arrival of further contingents 
of Russian troops at Marseilles is an- 
nounced by the French War Office. 
The rumor from Berlin that a trans- 
port bearing Russian troops struck a 
mine near Corfu and six hundred lives 
were lost tends to confirm the surmise 
that the troops sent to Marseilles are 
in part or in whole Serbian soldiers 
from Corfu instead of Russians from 
Archangel. 





Gradually the shadow of the war has spread until now it covers the greater part of the habitable globe. The twenty-one American republics are | pt, 

thanks to the Monroe doctrine. In Europe Spain, Scandinavia, Switzerland, Holland and Rumania are not yet involved. Greece and China, tho 

ostensibly non-combatants, have been made the battleground of the belligerents. And if a person in pursuit of peace should seek refuge in the 
apparent oases of Afghanistan, Abyssinia or Borneo he would find that he had exchanged the frying pan for the fire 
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THOSE HENRY FORD VOTES > 


before the recent primary vote 

in Michigan, how many votes 
Henry Ford would get. Your first im- 
pulse would have been to treat the 
matter as one of those far-famed 
Ford “jokes.” 

But suppose some Ford enthusiast 
had prest you to take it seriously 
and spend a moment analyzing the 
probabilities. You could then have 
pointed out with ease that it was im- 
possible for him to get many votes. 
First, considering that it was only 
a primary, you could have shown that 
only faithful party Republicans 
would vote and, as the party organi- 
zation was against him, these faith- 
ful party workers would be against 
him also. 

Then you could have shown that 
Mr. Ford would not appeal to the 
people because he had never given 
any evidence of knowing anything 
about practical politics. He had never 
made a speech or written an article 
or even been to college. You could 
have recalled Mr. Ford’s recent con- 
fession that he has voted only twice 
in the last twenty years. What chance 
would such a man have in a political 
primary against such a seasoned 
campaigner as Senator William Al- 
den Smith with the Republican or- 
ganization solidly behind him? No 
chance in the world. What! Ford car- 
ried Michigan? Rock-ribbed 


Sree you had been asked, 


BY ELLIS O. JONES 








Mr. Jones is a humorist with a seri- 
ous purpose—an effective social 
satirist. But he takes Mr. Ford seri- 
ously—just as the voters of Michi- 
gan and Nebraska did, and as stu- 
dents of present-day political ten- 
dencies must do. The Ford vote isto 
date the most unexpected element 
in a touch-and-go Presidential cam- 
paign, and we are glad to present 
this analysis of its meaning in the 
midst of our articles on the many 
phases of this exciting political 
year—after Mr. Bryan and the 
Young Business Man Who Wants 
Teddy, and before Senator Hard- 
ing, the Republican keynote man, 
Fola LaFollette, who speaks for 
four million women voters, and 
others to be announced. Mr. Jones 
was on the Peace Ship and knows 

Ford at first hand—TueE Epiror. 
lien 




















Cummins as to leave not a single 
boast in the victory. , 

Taken together, these two votes 
constituted a political event of great 
interest. It brought the politicians 
up standing. The burden of ex- 
plaining the phenomenon was a 
tremendous one to the wiseacres. 
Here was an unknown quantity, a 
dark horse. What about him? How 
did it happen? The people had never 
acted so foolishly before. What had 
got into them? What undiscovered 
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law of mob psychology caused these 
voters in great numbers to walk up 
to the polls and scratch in the name 
of this man whom they did not know, 
who had never been discussed and 
analyzed by the sage and solemn edi- 
tors and who had not been vouched 
for by the political leaders? 

The explanations came, but they 
did not explain. As there was a ten- 
dency before the vote to minimize 
his chances, now, strangely enough, 
there is a tendency to minimize what 
has happened, to ascribe it to a pub- 
lic whim upon a question of “peace” 
or “militarism” or perhaps of 
“wages.” But we must remember 
that others are in favor of peace and 
against militarism, but the people 
do not flock to the polls and vote for 
them for President. Others have in- 
stituted profit-sharing systems, but 
the people do not flock to the polls 
and vote for them for President. 
Others have been successful in busi- 
ness to a high degree, but the more 
successful they are, the less inclina- 
tion is there usually to flock to the 
polls and vote for them for President. 

The true explanation lies deeper 
than any one or two of these rea- 
sons. It must embrace them all and 
more. In a word, Henry Ford, thru 
a series of acts and utterances, has 
taken a powerful hold of the popu- 
lar imagination. He imprest his per- 
sonality and his democratic 





Republican Michigan? Im- 
possible. 

Then the impossible hap- 
pened. Ford did carry Michi- 
gan in a most miraculous 
manner. The Republicans 
voted for Ford, who was not 
a candidate, and refused to 
vote for Senator Smith who 
was a very active candidate. 

Now suppose you had been 
asked to prognosticate the 
result of the primary in Ne- 
braska. You would have been 
nearly as positive as before 
that Mr. Ford’s chances 
were slim. You would have 
said, “Oh, well, he might be 
able to get a big ‘compli- 
mentary’ vote in his own 
home state, but what chance 
has he got in a state like 
Nebraska?” 

Again the organization 
was against him and again 
he was opposed by a sea- 
soned campaigner, Senator 
Cummins. But again the im- 
possible happened. Mr. Ford 
came within such a small 








Philosophy upon the public 
mind in an emphatic manner. 

No one who sees Mr. Ford 
can fail to be drawn to him 
irresistibly. This stood out 
clearly on the Ford Peace 
Ship. On that famous voy- 
age the passengers often 
disagreed, occasionally to 
such an extent as to warrant 
reports of dissension. This 
was perhaps inevitable with 
so many strong-minded indi- 
viduals gathered together so 
quickly and packed in so 
closely. But there was one 
point upon which all were 
agreed and that was in re- 
gard to the magnetic and 
amiable personality of Mr. 
Ford himself—at all times 
quiet, friendly and easily ap- 
proachable; always clear and 
positive in his opinions, 
but with never the slightest 
effort to force his opinions 
upon others. He _ rarely 
stopped to develop a thought 
in conversation, but was con- 
tent to announce a conclu- 








margin of defeating Senator 


Paul Thompson 
THE MOST LAUGHED-AT SERIOUS MAN IN AMERICA 


sion that he had already pon- 
dered over and to announce 
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NORMAN HAPGOOD 


“The Spirit of the Ad- 
ministration” 











it in a terse epigrammatic fashion 
that carried conviction. On the other 
hand, he was a splendid listener, so 
that in his talks with the newspaper 
men he was usually less interviewed 
than interviewing. 

Long before the “Oscar II” reached 
the bleak shores of Norway, it was 
the unanimous belief that the per- 
sonality of Mr. Ford was the expe- 
dition’s chief asset, that his mere ap- 
pearance at receptions and public 
meetings could not fail at once to win 
the hearts and confidence of the peo- 
ple of the European neutral nations, 
and consequently there was universal 
regret when he was forced, on ac- 
count of illness, to turn back at 
Christiania. 

But what has all this to do with 
the votes in Michigana and Ne- 
braska? These voters have not had 
the privilege of meeting Mr. Ford 
personally and looking him in the 
eye. 

True enough. He has not met them 
personally. Nevertheless he has met 
them in spirit. He has made himself 
known to them by his deeds and they 
are willing to trust him. They believe 
that his spirit is essentially demo- 
cratic, that he always thinks in terms 
of the people as a whole and not ex- 
clusively of any one class. 

This will appear more clearly by 
briefly running over the prominent 
events in his career. First, he 


should be added many more who are 
grateful for the news which has gone 
abroad of Mr. Ford’s low-priced farm 
tractor, which promises to revolution- 
ize farming. 

But notwithstanding Mr. Ford was 
selling a high grade product at a low 
price, he paid the very highest wages. 
While others talked about “profit- 
sharing,” he introduced the most lib- 
eral profit-sharing plan that was ever 
known on a large scale in this or any 
other country. Without the slightest 
coercion on the part of labor unions, 
he fixed his schedules so that no man 
or boy in his huge factory would 
receive less than five dollars a day. 
This was something absolutely un- 
heard of. The news was carried to 
every nook and cranny of the land 
and was the sensation of the hour. 

His next prominent move in be- 
half of the people was in favor 
of peace and against militarism. 
Many months before the Ford Peace 
Expedition, he made it clear that he 
was on the democratic side in this 
war. It was always uppermost in his 
mind that it was the common people 
who had to support with their toil 
the tremendous tax burdens of mili- 
tarism in time of peace and who had 
to do all the dying in time of war. 
The Peace Ship made the big dra- 
matic moment in this campaign. 

What did the Expedition accom- 
plish? It did not stop the war or 
“take the boys out of the trenches,” 
but it did, to use Mr. Ford’s own epi- 
gram, “advertise peace” as peace had 
never before been advertised. Its ap- 
peal to the popular imagination was 
most profound. It did not stop the 
war, but it was easily the most note- 
worthy move toward that end and its 





In an Early Number 
SENATOR HARDING 


““Reénter Republicanism” 











influence will long be felt in many 
subtle and intangible ways. 

The peace question has two sides: 
the European side and the American 
side. Mr. Ford is not one of those 
who has fought militarism abroad, 
while supporting it at home. He has 
viewed with the greatest alarm the 
recent encroachments of the military 


spirit in this country. He has looked 


upon it as a dangerous reversal of 
the proud traditions of peace upon 
which our country has been built. He 
has lent his time and his money to 
combat every effort to “Europeanize” 
the United States. 

Those in brief are the outstand- 
ing events which have attracted 
the public to Mr. Ford. On the other 
hand, there has been nothing in his 
record to repel them. Altho a 
dreamer and idealist, nobody can ac- 
cuse him of being impractical. Al- 
tho one of the richest men in the 
United States, nobody can accuse 
him of being monopolistic or grasp- 
ing. He shows an unequivocal desire 
to take “the greatest good of the 
greatest number” at all times into 
consideration, but without upsetting 
any of our cherished institutions. He 
attracts employees without repelling 
employers. He goes ahead simply and 
sincerely, seeing clearly with a dem- 
ocratic vision, but without relating 
himself to any particular fads, isms 
or formule which have grown 





has risen from the ranks. 
Second, his wonderful suc- 
cess in the automobile busi- 
ness was not due to “trust” 
methods, to his controlling 
some great necessity of life at 
its source. It is due to his 
taking what was looked upon 
as a luxury but a few years 
ago and making it a necessity. 
He put the “mob” in auto- 
mobile. This was a_ great 
democratic accomplishment. 
Furthermore, he built solid- 
ly. His was not an ephemeral 
success. The steadily increas- 
ing growth of his business in 
this highly competitive indus- 
try, extending over a number 
of years, proves that Ford 
buyers and Ford owners feel 
they are getting their money’s 
worth and it is natural for 
them to be grateful to the 
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repeats 
CARTERS 


unpopular thru over-emphasis 
by intolerant devotees. He 
evinces a marvellous sense of 
values and a four-track mind 
which can accommodate all 
kinds of antagonistic mental 
traffic without collision. 
Suppose someone should ask 
you how many votes Mr. Ford 
will get if he runs as a third 
candidate in the coming cam- 
paign. Don’t treat the matter 
too lightly. You might be 
fooled as you were in Michi- 
gan and Nebraska. Think it 
over. It is dangerous to meas- 
ure the present chaotic politi- 
cal situation by former stand- 
ards. There are millions of 





citizens in this wide country 
who are tired of threshing 
over old straw and are eagerly 
watching for any opening that 
leads in a more profitable di- 





man who gave it to them. 
This is a large class, to which 
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THE WHIPS OF LIFE 
BY HARRY KEMP 


Life had me by the throat when I was young: 
This way and that her pitiless lashes swung 
Striving to strike me calm, yet she beheld 
Twenty rebellions rise where one was quelled; 
I felt the sky, itself, too closely bent .. . 

My days were infinite with discontent. 

I often longed for times when peace would pour, 














Like sunlight on a solitary moor, 
Her quiets over me. 


But now that’s come, 


And youth’s sweet voice of madness, long struck dumb, 
Gives way to measured music learned by rote— 
Oh, that life once more had me by the throat! 














IRELAND’S HOLY DEAD 


OD rest our holy dead! 
For them, Irishmen, dis- 
persed the world round, mourn 
and rejoice. 

Mourn for a moment. Rejoice for- 
ever. 

Our Masters’ lead, seeking to give 
them miserable death, has given them 
glorious life. They shall live as long 
as Ireland lives; as long as Freedom 
lives. 

Thru the endless ages of Ireland’s 
bloody travail England has unceas- 
ingly taken toll of our noblest. Al- 
ways our noblest. 

But never at one sweep did she 
gather to herself a nobler three. 

Tom Clark, the undaunted, whose 
frame had grown frail in English 
prisons, but the fire of whose eye 
dungeons could not dim, and the fiber 
of whose soul shackles could not 
soften. 

Tomas MacDonough, the eager, the 
ardent, the boy, bubbling with en- 
thusiasms—the playful teacher, the 
merry piper, the joyous Gael. 

Search America, which fosters a 
multitude of noble men, and you 
might find many as noble, but few 
more noble, than these. 

And in your great America you 
would find a few as noble as, but no 
single soul more noble than, the 
third who fell to the English execu- 
tioner’s bullet—he the gentle and the 
earnest—Padraic Pearse—he, with 
the heart of a child at its most child- 
like, and the spirit of a man at its 
most manlike—he, with the vision of 
a poet, the brain of a thinker, the 
hand of a doer, the soul of a patriot. 

With such a man as Padraic Pearse 
it is rarely God blesses a nation. For 
him, the rare educationist, the sub- 


BY SEUMAS MacMANUS 








The author of “Yourself and the 
Neighbors” and a dozen. other 
books has long been familiar 
to our readers and the American 
public as an interpreter of Irish 
life and Irish thought in both prose 
and verse. He is one of the promi- 
nent ones in the Young Ireland 
movement, and this threnody 
written on the execution of Tom 
Clark, Tomds MacDonough and 
Pddraic Pearse in the Tower of 
London expresses the spirit of 
militant Ireland. — THE EDITOR. 




















lime idealist, the wonderful achiever, 
not Ireland alone, but the world, may 
well mourn. For, the lofty ideals to 
which he had been giving concrete 
form in the land of his soul’s love 
would have uplifted mankind. 

In other lands the vanquished sol- 
dier, reverenced and respected, but 
forfeits his liberty for a little while. 
Thru seven hundred years of unceas- 
ing war in Ireland the Irish soldier 
who has fought the unequal brave 
fight for his country’s freeing has al- 
ways been branded criminal, and for 
his crime paid forfeit with his life, 
or his lifetime’s liberty. Till the Eng- 
lish prison cell has, to us, become 
holy as a saint’s cloister — and the 
gibbet, hallowed by the last steps of 
our bravest, an emblem only less sa- 
cred than the Cross. 

No Irishman should idly sorrow. 
No Irishman should raise complaint. 
They whose bodies were shot thru by 
the Tyrant’s bullets would rather 
die a thousand deaths than live by 
the unctuous grace of their country’s 
conqueror. 

And sorrow is not now for Ireland 
—but work. The three who lie in 


English earth today, with England’s 
lead in their hearts, did their work. 
They struck one brave, bold blow for 
Freedom, which, in the valleys of our 
unconquered and unconquerable land 
shall reverberate adown the cen- 
turies—insistently urging all work- 
men to the work. 

That the crowd will call them fool- 
ish visionaries and failures matters 
not. A rabble that clattered down 
Calvary’s Hill, one morning, prated 
contemptuously, too, of visionaries 
and failures. O short-sighted mobs! 

And short-sighted was the Exe- 
cutioner, who, that gloomy morn, 
tying bandages on the eyes of these 
three men, thought to blind them— 
whereas he was only blinding the 
eyes of his own nation—while the 
bandaged eyes of the three Failures 
looked far down the future, seeing 
something that made them smile in 
their souls. 

Short-sighted, too, when, believing 
that he put out these men’s lives, he 
gave them earthly immortality 

Tom Clark, Tomas MacDonough, 
Padraic Pearse, for loved’ Ireland’s 
sake, fearlessly faced their Execu- 
tioner. And the trickling hearts’ 
blood of these three brave fellows, 
dying, has done more to hasten Erin’s 
harvest than could the gleaming 
blades of thirty thousand living. 

They ARE thirty thousand—tho 
they were but three. 

And they are not dead, but live. 

Whoso dies for Ireland lives for- 
ever. 

And from the myriad misty valleys 
of our ancient land I hear the clam- 
ant ‘voices of a hundred thousand 
young men, crying, “Let US live! 
Let US live!” 
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War Cartoons from 
Seven Nations 


E cartoonists are merely reporters with a 
drawing pen or brush instead of a pencil,” 
said W. A. Rogers, one of the foremost of 
American cartoonists. 

Cartoons are the most direct expression of what the 
people are actually thinking. 

In Europe now the cartoons are of course all of war. 
English cartoons deal chiefly with social conditions at 
home and with the duty of enlisting. The dangers and 
the suffering of war are minimized or denied, and even 
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brawn by Koulbot 


PETITS FRANCAIS IN WARTIME 


A sketch in colors as delicate as those of the Italian cartoon, below, 
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Drawn by Walter Klem 
THE PEOPLE’S SACRIFICE—GERMANY 

















Courtesy of Punch, London 


JOHN BULL FINDS ZEPPELINS HIS “BEST 


RECRUITER” 


Courtesy of L’Asino 
THE WAR OF LIBERATION FOR ITALY 
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the Zeppelin raids are turned inside out 
to show their silver lining. 

France, on the other hand, considers 
more fundamental questions, and strikes 
a note of pity and of high idealism. The 
accompanying sketch of “Petits Fran- 
cais” was drawn just after the war be- 
gan and it represents France as taking 
care of “another little brother—a little 
Belgium.” The artist is Roulbot, a 
French cartoonist of recognized ability, 
whose work has artistic merit as well 
as popular appeal. 

In Italy, where there is less fighting, 
there is a more vindictive attitude. For 
the most part Italian cartoons are scath- 
ing in their attacks on the enemy— 
sometimes savagely personal but usual- 
ly symbolic rather than realistic. A 
characteristic example is the one en- 
titled “The War of Liberation” —a 
soldier shooting at the heart of the 
double-headed eagle, which crushes un- C©™*”**¥ °%! The Masses 














TO THE U. S.: “DID YOU CALL?” 





pom -_ a windmills. Holland’s  car- 
— — a a teons have been among the 
most forceful in their grim 
realism. Jan Wiegman in 
his silhouettes of war such as 
the accompanying cartoon of 
“The Battlefield” gives a 
striking presentation of the 
misery of war. 

In this country there is a 
less unified response in war 
cartoons. There is the same 
feeling of horror and of sym- 
pathy which is felt by all the 
neutrals, but considerations 
of preparedness outweigh 
the more objective emotions 
and throw the emphasis on 
our own application of the 
lessons of the war, as in the 
vigorous cartoon from The 
Masses voicing Death’s ques- 


Gansta tr he one _ tion to the United States, 
THE BATTLEFIELD—AS HOLLAND SEES IT “Did you call?” 














der its feet the Irredenta provinces of 
Trieste and Trent. 

But the fiercest of war cartoons come 
from Germany, leeringly scornful or 
grimly suggestive of frightfulness. 
German war art deals oftenest with the 
battlefield, as it is depicted in The Peo- 
ple’s Sacrifice, by Walter Klem—an 
emotional study of what war may mean. 
Sometimes, however, the German car- 
toonists go to the other extreme and 
picture the follies of war with good- 
humored ridicule. 

The spirit of the warring nations, as 
we see it in their art, is seldom war- 
glory, but rather pity, horror, and a 
patriotic sense of duty. 

The neutral nations see the horror of 
war, too, and they frequently express a 
longing for peace. Spain is warned of 
the futility of her getting into the war 
by cartoons such as the one by Rubio on 
this page, in which Don Quixote tilts 7 aaa 
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THE EFFICIENT HOME 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


DIRECTOR 


OME is‘ the half-way house 
H between earth and heaven. As 

such it needs the practical, 
and the ideal, both combined, more 
than any other human institution. 
The earth side of a home must be 
absolutely practical, and the heaven 
side must be absolutely ideal, if the 
home is-to be a home. 

There is more need for science in 
the home than for science anywhere 
else. Not because science is the most 
important thing in the home, but be- 
cause the most neglected thing is al- 
ways the most important. The aver- 
age home is a conglomeration of 
guess-work, patch-work, and over- 
work. The guess-work is the fault of 
the man, the overwork of the woman, 
the patch-work of them both. A little 
science in advance would prevent 
most of the trouble. 

As the one place where all human 
interests gather, center and radiate, 
the home should be given first con- 
sideration in a real efficiency pro- 
gram for a man, a city, or a nation. 
School efficiency, business efficiency, 
church efficiency, community efficien- 
cy, all depend to a large extent on 
home efficiency. 

Because of lack of space, we must 
here confine ourselves largely to the 
home as a house. But we would first 
emphasize the supreme value of the 
home as an institution. Many a good 
woman—good but stupid—thinks so 
much of her home as a house that she 
forgets to be anything but a house- 
keeper. But the house is merely a 
shell for the home. 

If you cannot have your home a 
model house and a model institution 
at the same time—never mind about 
the model house. A little dust in the 
corner of your parlor is better than 
a layer of dust on your mind. 

Furthermore, a dollar with your 
best thought and feeling in it can do 
as much to make your home attrac- 
tive as ten dollars spent rashly, 
thoughtlessly, flippantly. 


THE HOME AS AN INSTITUTION 


HE efficient home, as a modern 
institution, covers ten cardinal 


points, namely—health, economy, 
beauty, productivity, hospitality, 
education, devotion, ambition, co- 


operation, character. These points 
are universal in application. They 
have nothing to do with the size, cost 
or location of your house. You do not 
need to have a house, you may live 
in a $10-a-month flat, and still ob- 
serve these ten cardinal points. We 
will consider them briefly. 

1. Health. Half the disease in the 
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United States could be prevented by 
the universal adoption of a home 
health system, including health in- 
structions, health foods, baths, exer- 
cizes, garments, habits of life and 
methods of work. Many physicians 
claim that epidemics such as typhoid, 
grippe and scarlet fever would be im- 
possible in a civilization where the 
home science of prevention of dis- 
ease were understood and applied. 

2. Economy. Every home should 
have installed a modern scheme of 
cost-finding, cost-keeping and cost- 
reducing, personal expenses on a 
scientific budget basis. Mother 
doubtless wastes a little, but father 
is apt to waste more, and the chil- 
dren are sure to waste most. Why re- 
form mother exclusively ? 

3. Beauty. Home discord is largely 
the result of discordant surround- 
ings. The sensory nerves must be 
soothed in the home. They are more 
often irritated. 

4. Productivity. The home is fun- 
damentally a social unit. The busi- 
ness of it, therefore, is to enable each 
member of the family to do more and 
better. work in the community. For 
this purpose, physiological, psycho- 
logical and _ industrial principles 
should be taught and embodied in the 
household. Are you improving the 
quantity and quality of your voca- 
tional output by at least ten per cent 
every year? If not, something is 
wrong with your home. 

5. Hospitality. By this word I do 
not mean card parties, pink teas or 
pay-your-debts functions of any 
sort. I mean just a handclasp with 
some heart in it, an open home door. 
A test for your hospitality is that 
the fellow you invite never thinks 
what or how much you are going te 
give him to eat. 

6. Education. The despair of con- 
scientious teachers is the lack of and 
indifference to sound educational 
methods in the home. Careless 
thought and speech, unbridled ‘emo- 
tions, superficial judgments, artifi- 
cial standards—these home defects 
can -never be redeemed by any cur- 
riculum of high school or college. 

7. Devotion. This should be mu- 
tual, and reciprocal. Too often one 
member of the family—most often 
the mother, least often the son—ex- 
presses devotion for the entire group. 
The fires of destiny are kindled in 
the crucible of devotion. Back of the 
great man has always been some 
one’s home prayer, faith, sacrifice. 

8. Ambition. The purpose in our 
habitation is our evolution. Accord- 
ingly, every home must be outgrown, 


every blood tie broken, every associa- 
tion of mere kinship finally put off 
and away, as the locust drops his. 
skin. Can you forget that your 
brother is your brother, your son is 
your son, your wife is your wife, and 
want for each only the highest good 
of each, whether you reap joy or 
sorrow from it? Do you know what 
the great ambition of each member 
of your family really is, and are you 
helping him or her to achieve it? 

9. Coéperation. Every home should 
provide for a systematic study of co- 
operative method, as shown in the 
modern factory, mill or department 
store. The scientific grouping and 
control of individual tasks and rela- 
tions in the family is almost un- 
known. Therefore, a burden of un- 
natural and unnecessary weight falls 
on some one member of the family— 
the most unselfish, and usually the 
least endowed with physical strength. 

10. Character. The great need of 
the American home today is for a 
Spartan courage. With few excep- 
tions, the backbones of our children 
are mush. We deny them the supreme 
strength which grows only from do- 
ing the hardest thing. The very mul- 
tiplicity of conveniences and luxuries 
robs this generation of self-resource 
and self-reliance. Clearly and strong- 
ly as I urge the use of labor-saving 
devices in the home, I would beg of 
you to forget them all unless at the 
same time you teach the boys and 
girls how to work—hard and long 
and well, and painfully if need be. 
Nothing can ever take the place of 
old-fashioned hardship in the home 
production of character. 


THE HOME AS A HOUSE 


OW for the home as a house. 

My friend, the architect, says 
there are five principal reasons why 
ninety-five per cent of the home own- 
ers are dissatisfied with their own 
work. These reasons may be sum- 
marized thus: (a) Failure to plan all 
details ahead, or even to know what 
the necessary details are; (b) failure 
to secure in advance all the available 
information; (c) failure to employ 
the best architect, builder and other 
helpers; (d) failure to sign a com- 
prehensive, minute, iron-clad con- 
tract; (e) failure to keep the entire 
job under personal supervision. The 
aim of this article is to mark out 
lines of thought for the prevention of 
these mistakes. 

The first suggestion is to begin 
home planning early in life. Every 
young man or woman over eighteen 
should be regularly saving for a 
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home. If you can save only $10 a 
year, this much will buy books and 
periodicals that should prevent a 
waste of hundreds, or even thou- 
sands of dollars, when you build 
later. Whatever your age, if you have 
not a home of your own, resolve now 
to have one—then start your plan. 
Real estate, properly chosen, bought 
and managed, is the universally good 
investment. 

Build for yourself. Don’t buy a 
second-hand house; it won’t fit you 
any better than a second-hand suit of 
clothes. Your individual home tastes, 
needs and preferences must be 
learned before you build—not after. 
When they are clear to you, no house 
on earth but the house you make will 
satisfy you. 

Be your own designer. The busi- 
ness of the architect you hire is to 
embody your ideas. If you haven’t 
any, his work will fail, no mattter 
how good an architect he is. 

Devote a year to learning home 
science. Take a mail course if pos- 
sible, in advance of building. Pur- 
chase a small library of new and 
trustworthy books. Answer adver- 
tisements in popular and technical 
magazines; you can obtain a large 
assortment of booklets on all phases 
of home building, furnishing and 
decorating, merely by asking for 
these publications from _ various 
manufacturers, who will mail them 
without charge or on receipt of post- 
age. Study these booklets. If you have 
a sweetheart, study them together. 

Draw a rough plan of your house, 
lawn and garden, on a big sheet of 
bristol board or “art paper,” allow- 
ing, say, half an inch on the draw- 


ing for each foot of ground. This pre- 
liminary sketch will have to be al- 
tered considerably, first by yourself 
to grow with your ideas, then by the 
architect to be made practical. But 
get the whole thing on paper as 
early as possible, and exact in every 
detail. 

Choose your architect—don’t hire 
one because he lives near you or a 
friend of yours knows him. Be sure 
(1) that he is a specialist in your 
kind of home—whether a bungalow, 
a Queen Anne cottage or a Colonial 
manse; (2) that he can refer you to 
a number of satisfied clients; (3) 
that he belongs to national associa- 
tions of architects, with high profes- 
sional standing; (4) that he will 
guarantee the final cost of your home 
not to exceed the initial appropria- 
tion. There are some fifty trades and 
professions involved in the making 
of a home, from start to finish. These 
are mostly uncorrelated; hence 
delays, mistakes, and numerous 
“extras” in the bill are very likely, 
unless a blanket contract fully pro- 
tects you against loss. 


BUYING THE LAND 


ONSIDER many things before 

you buy your land. Regard this 
purchase as an investment, apart 
from household features. Weigh its 
value by the possibility of resale at 
a good price—what you paid, or 
more. Ask a number of good business 
men their opinion of 125 feet front 
and 150 to 200 feet in depth; a front 
less than seventy-five feet, in a popu- 
lous section, crowds one too close 
to his neighbors, while a front longer 
than 125°feet means too much lawn 


mowing and general upkeep. Loca- 
tion should be high and dry, with 
house on highest part—a damp cellar 
breeds disease fast. Air and light 
must be plentiful on all sides (before 
you build study plans of the air-light 
health cottages now so popular in 
Europe). Neighborhood should be 
quiet, no street car within five or six 
blocks, and no garage, theater or 
other place of pandemonium nearby. 
Stores, schools and churches should 
be in reach of comfortable travel, 
with the place of work of each mem- 
ber of the family kept in view, as to 
daily loss of time in transit. 

Always buy, however, just ahead 
of the crowd, where new transporta- 
tion lines are sure to come, but have 
not yet come. The same rule holds in 
the country, where the “good roads” 
movement will increase the value 
of land. Have your title guaran- 
teed by a title guarantee company 
or a firm of responsible lawyers. Be- 
fore signing the contract, go and 
visit the property some winter day, 
with a blizzard howling above and a 
snow-drift rising beneath, and no 
suave, summery land agent breath- 
ing soft nothings in your ear. The 
time to look at real estate is when 
the real estate man isn’t looking. 

Buy your land on instalments if 
necessary, paying the same as rent, 
after you negotiate with a building 
and loan company to advance money 
for the house. But pay cash for all 
the contents of the house. Furnish 
one room at a time, or buy one chair 
or picture—only pay cash. Comforts 
on credit are discomforts. 

Place your house at least fifty feet 
back from the street if possible, for 
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EFFICIENT HOME TEST 


FOR SELF-APPLICATION BY ANY MAN OR WOMAN DESIRING 
IMPROVE HOME CONDITIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


DrrEcTIONS. Where answer is Yes, write numeral 5 in blank space opposite. Where answer is No, leave epace 
blank. Where answer is partially affirmative, write numeral between 1 and 5 expressing degree of assurance. Add 
column of numerals for total grade in per cent. This Test is not complete, merely indicative. Queries on the sub- 
ject will be gladly answered by Mr. Purinton, so far as practicable; address your letter in care of The Independent 
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seclusion and symmetry, and at or 
near the center of your plot, thus 
leaving space in front for flower 
beds, at sides for shrubbery, in rear 
for vegetable garden and perhaps 
fruit trees or berries. 


BUY THE BEST 


RACTISE real economy by hav- 

ing the best where only the best 
will serve. Thus, after wide investi- 
gation and comparison, choose the 
best in grass, seed, in flower and 
vegetable seeds, in building and roof- 
ing material, in house paint, in heat- 
ing, lighting and ventilating sys- 
tems, in plumbing and fireproofing, 
in wall finish and interior decoration, 
in bedroom, bathroom and kitchen 
furnishings, in hygienic factors 
thruout. Among building materials 
are wood, stone, tile, concrete, face 
brick, tapestry brick, tile-and-brick, 
tile - and - stucco, frame-and-stucco, 
patent compounds of different kinds. 
Among roofing materials are shingle, 
tin, slate, galvanized iron, tile, 
asphalt, and special chemical fabrics. 
Don’t build without learning what 
your best material is for house and 
roof. 

Study with extra care the prob- 
lems of heat, light and ventilation. 
Most heating boilers burn only about 
sixty per cent of their fuel; they be- 
come enthusiastic in hot weather and 
apathetic in cold. Get a good boiler, 
gentle, pliable, and considerate of 
your purse, time and temper. The 
heating plant may be steam, hot 
water or hot air. Each claims 
advantages over the others. Which- 
ever you order, be sure there is sup- 
plied at least thirty cubic feet of 
fresh air per minute for each occu- 
pant of every room. Some plants 
change the air completely every half 
hour. National heating companies 
will often study your house plan, and 
make specific recommendations, with- 
out charge. As for illumination, a 
modern electric plant may now be 
installed for less than the price of 
a good piano. Or, acetylene may be 
used, or a self-generating gas now on 
the market. 

Ponder long your color scheme. 
Before you paint your house, get a 
wide assortment of “color cards” 
from the leading paint companies, 
and make your house harmonious, or 
leave it unpainted. 

Fix the size, location and arrange- 
ment of your rooms only after read- 
ing several books on home building, 
or consulting a domestic engineer. 
Otherwise, you are almost sure to 
neglect some vital pont, learned only 
by experience. A wise procedure 
would be to visit one of the “prac- 
tise cottages” in home economics 
now maintained by the more progres- 


sive schools, particularly agricultural 
colleges and state universities. 

Ask your friends and neighbors 
what mistakes and omissions were 
found in the construction of their 
homes, and avoid these. Among 
things commonly overlooked are 
these: A cellar for storing fruits and 
vegetables, made of concrete, and 
thus rat-proof; a ten or twelve foot 
porch around two sides of the house 
—on the least exposed side an ar- 
rangement for outdoor sleeping; a 
laundry extension to the rear of the 
house, with space for modern ma- 
chines and equipment; a flight of 
back stairs, for surreptitious use 
when “company” is in the parlor and 
you haven’t your company clothes 
on; a numerous and generous array 
of closets—closets being to a wom- 
an’s comfort what pockets are to a 
man’s; a playroom and gymnasium, 
where all the family can be children 
together; a lavatory on each floor; a 
speaking tube or interphone system 
of communication between floors; a 
grouping and spacing of kitchen, 
pantry and dining room according to 
the principles of scientific manage- 
ment; a sound-proof, detached study 
or library; a conservatory and so- 
larium, where potted plants and also 
human flowers may take sun baths 
for their health. 


BE MODERN 


LAN to make your home thoroly 

modern; in this respect do not 
take any house of a neighbor for a 
pattern, since new methods and utili- 
ties unknown even a few months ago 
are now available. Some of the 
typical modern improvements are 
these: Patent wall linings, fire-resist- 
ing, sound-deadening and moisture- 
proof; liquid wall finish, artistic, 
washable and durable, to take the 
place of wall-paper; colorfast, rever- 
sible moth-proof rugs, made to har- 
monize with color scheme of room; 
china and porcelain bathroom fix- 
tures; new material, heat, acid and 
rust proof, for kitchen cabinets, 
ranges and refrigerators; non-rust- 
ing, non-corroding, wrought iron 
sanitary piping; weather - proof 
screening for windows and doors; 
hygienic ventilators, keeping out 
drafts, dust and storms; combina- 
tion cellar window and coal-chute, to 
protect house and lawn from both 
coalman and burglar; milk bottle and 
package receiver, weather-proof and 
burglar-proof; underground garbage 
receiver, always closed, fly and cat 
proof; house revolving fan, run by 
alcohol; smokeless oil heater, for 
speedy warmth on winter mornings; 
lawn mower that stays sharp but 
fails to cut up the lawn, confining 
itself to the grass; outdoor living 


room for lawn or garden use; old- 
fashioned fireplace and hearth in 
new dress; bird houses and bird 
baths; hand fire extinguishers, to 
quench a blaze quickly and deci- 
sively; hammerless safety revolver, 
for protection against intruders; 
complete sectional furniture, made in 
a factory to your order, and shipped 
ready to frame; complete sectional 
houses, built and bought in a similar 
way, at prices from $300 to $10,000. 

This article must be incomplete; 
space forbids proper mention of in- 
terior decoration; furnishings and 
equipment; music, books and pic- 
tures; games, tool-kit, emergency 
chest; landscape gardening; flower 
and vegetable culture; care of birds 
and other household pets; considera- 
tion of personal factors in housing 
and developing each member of the 
family. But these things may be 
learned thru books, magazines, mail 
courses and special institutions. 

An important question, however, 
must be answered—a question that 
many of our readers will ask. “How 
can a dreary, skimpy and faulty 
house, built in the last generation, 
be transformed into a model home— 
comfortable, hygienic and artistic?” 
We affirm, as always: Anything can 
be done that should be done. At least 
two-thirds of the suggestions offered 
here may be adapted to any home, 
anywhere, by means of sufficient 
thought, work, ingenuity and per- 
sistence. Whoever can remodel his 
mind can remodel his home. The 
mind problem is the real one. Cases 
are on record where an old, ram- 
shackle farmhouse in the last stages 
of decrepitude was rebuilt, refur- 
nished, made wholesome, attractive 
and profitable at slight comparative 
cost. 

Furthermore, it does not matter 
now where you live—whether in city, 
town or country; as you can order 
anything by mail, from the name- 
plate on your door to the house itself. 
Indeed, the best home is neither a 
country home nor a city home—it is 
a country home in the city or a city 
home in the country. The city home 
has conveniences, refinements and 
improvements that the country home 
needs; the country home has health, 
quiet and freedom that the city home 
needs; wherever you live, put them 
together and enjoy the advantages of 
both. 

Every home, with the right com- 
bination of heart, head and hands, 
may become a storehouse of health, 
a model of thrift, a palace of comfort, 
a dream of beauty, and a mount of 
peace. To make a home like this will 
be a crucial test, and a supreme tri- 
umph of wisdom, affection, skill, de- 
votion, character. 


ay a 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF FOUR NEUTRALS 


THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION IN IMPROVING 
OUR ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE NORTHERN KINGDOMS 

















FREDERICK LYNCH 
The President of the Trustees of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation since its establish- 
ment, who was originally consulted by Mr. Poul- 
son in formulating his great international ideals. 
Dr. Lynch is Secretary of the Church Peace 
Union and is prominently identified with many 
other organizations working either for world 
peace or for internationalism. He is a graduate 
of Yale and a Congregational minis‘er, but re- 
signed his pastorate in 1910 to devote himself 
entirely to his work as a writer and lecturer. 
He is the editor of Christian Work and 
Evangelist 

















OSCAR MONTELIUS 
The Chairman of the Swedish Committee of 
eleven named by King Gustav V. in each of the 
three Scandinavian countries. The monarchs, 
who are Patrons of the Foundation, appoint ad- 
visory committees, who in their turn select two 
Fellows annually to study in America. Profes- 
sor Montelius is a member of the Swedish Acad- 
emy, and the author of several works on arch- 
eology. It is said that he knows Sweden in the 
stone age better than any living man knows his 
country today 


ITHOUT ignorance, no war. 

It has often been maintained 

that if nations understood 
each other thoroly, appreciated the 
alien habits of thought of their 
neighbors, there would be no incite- 
ment to strife. While most of Europe 
is busily tearing down the civiliza- 
tion constructed with pains thru the 
centuries, while in America many 
factors are contributing either di- 
rectly or indirectly to war, other 
agencies are quietly and steadily es- 
tablishing friendship and _ under- 
standing between nations. Such a 
force is The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, which is building on a 
solid basis an intellectual bridge be- 
tween our great neutral democracy 
and three small democratic king- 
doms, neutral likewise, of Northern 
Europe. This Foundation is not a 
peace society, but its international 
propaganda contributes actually to 
the cause of peace. 

The American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation was established in 1911 by the 
late Niels Poulson, president of the 
Hecla Iron Works of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Poulson was a native of Denmark 
and came a poor mechanic to Amer- 
ica. Here he amassed a fortune and, 
fortunately, put it to the service of 
a great ideal—the elimination of 
ignorance, especially concerning the 
relations past and present of Scan- 
dinavia and the United States. To a 
self-perpetuating board of fifteen 
trustees, whom he himself named, 
he entrusted property valued at half 
a million dollars. The act of incorpo- 
ration of this board, approved by Mr. 
Poulson, directed that the interest 
from his endowment, and other 
funds which the board might receive, 
should be expended “for the purpose 
of maintaining an exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers, and for support- 
ing all other forms of educational 
intercourse between the United 
States of America, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden.” The following 
year the three Scandinavian kings 
became patrons of the Foundation 
and appointed committees in each 
country to codperate with the trus- 
tees. 

What form should their endeavor 
take? The constitution gave the 
trustees much freedom. They were 
directed to use the income in 
any way that might seem to 
them most likely to promote in- 
tellectual relations betwen the four 
countries. The easiest process would 
have been to turn the whole income 
into stipends for Scandinavian stu- 

















JOHN ALLYNE GADE 
The Vice-President of the Foundation. His 
father was a Norwegian, for many years hon- 
orary Consul of the United States in Christiania. 
Mr. Gade was graduated from the Harvard 
School of Architecture and has followed for 
many years his profession of architect in New 
York. Largely by his assistance Roald Amund- 
sen was enabled to make his dash for the South 
Pole. Mr. Gade has been the promoter and bene- 
factor of numerous Scandinavian undertakings 
in the United States, and performed a notable 
service in bringing to this country the Scandi- 
navian Art Exhibition, in 1912-13 

















HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
As Secretary of the Foundation and the execu- 
tive director of its activities, Dr. Leach has done 
much to spread a better knowledge of Scandi- 
navian life and institutions. He lived two years 
in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and is the 
author of “Scandinavia of the Scandinavians.” 
He was graduated from Princeton in 1903. He 
was an instructor at Harvard in English and 
Old Norse until called to New York in 1912 to 
devote his whole time to The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation 
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dents wishing to study in America. 
They were unwilling, however, thus 
to minimize their responsibility. 
They conceived of the Foundation as 
a broad international opportunity. 
They answered the call for public 
service by creating an educational 
bureau for information and pub- 
licity, and for lending moral support 
to all forms of intellectual inter- 
course. Without salary or other com- 
pensation, the fifteen trustees have 
given unstintingly of their time and 
energy. 

They entrust the executive rout- 
ine of the Foundation to a _ sec- 
retary, formerly instructor in Har- 
vard ‘University, who is aided by a 
small salaried staff. With an income 
as yet less than twenty thousand. dol- 
lars, due to the untiring efficiency of 
this small staff and the disinterested 
coéperation of the trustees, a work 
of public service has developed which 
probably equals that of some en- 
dowments which are many times 
greater. 

The educational program of the 
Foundation aims to interpret the 
literature, art, science, and social life 
of Scandinavia to the American peo- 
ple. One of the first acts of the Foun- 
dation was to vote a subvention to 
the Scandinavian Art Exhibit of 
1912-13, organized by Mr. John A. 
Gade, which in Chicago alone, was 
visited by 69,094 persons. In 1913 
the trustees voted to form an inter- 
national affiliation of associates, in- 
viting all who were interested in the 
work of the Foundation to become 
enrolled. 

The number of associates now ex- 
ceeds four thousand, including 
teachers, bankers, authors, states- 
men, and in large measure, rep- 
resentative Americans of Scandi- 
navian descent. The associate or- 
ganizations embrace the American 
Society of Denmark, formed in 1914, 
among whose members are directors 
‘ of many business houses having 
trade relations with the United 
States. 

Over and above the performance 
of routine duties, the staff of the 
Foundation have been able to as- 
sist in the progress of Scandi- 
navian studies in schools and col- 
leges, to give lectures, to advise 
women’s and social service clubs in 
arranging their programs, to en- 
courage concerts of Northern music 
and dramatic performances, to make 
connections for Scandinavian stu- 
dents and lecturers visiting this 
country, to advise authors in dispos- 
ing of their manuscripts, to aid pub- 
lishers in putting on the market 
books translated from the Scandi- 
navian languages, to send out bulle- 
tins to the press, to answer requests 

















NIELS POULSON 
Who endowed The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, was born of poor parents in Hor- 
sens, Denmark, in 1843, and died in Brooklyn 
in 1911. He came to America as a young jour- 
neyman builder. Mr. Poulson was one of the 
first to realize the possibilities of iron construc- 
tion in a modern city and, with his friend, 
Michael Eger, started the Hecla Iron Worksfin 
Brooklyn, which brought him his fortune 


for expert information; in short, to 
perform all the functions of a pub- 
lic-spirited bureau of education. 

Niels Poulson had much at heart 
the dissemination of correct infor- 
mation about the Scandinavian coun- 
tries by means of an _ illustrated- 
periodical, and in making his first 
bequest to the cause he specified as 
one purpose “educating public opin- 
ion concerning these nations thru 
platform and press.” Such a period- 
ical, The American-Scandinavian Re- 
view, was established by the Foun- 
dation, beginning in January, 1913, 
and has since appeared bi-monthly, 
being sent to all associates of the 
Foundation and other subscribers. 
Its literary editor is Miss Hanna 
Astrup Larsen, an American essay- 
writer of distinguished Norwegian 
ancestry. 

In 1914 the trustees established 
two series of books, also published 
by the Foundation, under the super- 
vision of a Committee on Publica- 
tions. The chairman of the commit- 
tee is William Henry Schofield, Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Literature at 
Harvard University, and the other 
members, Professor Arthur Hub- 
bell Palmer, of Yale University, and 
Dr. Leach, Secretary of the Founda- 
tion. 

In one series, the Scandinavian 
Classics, four translations have al- 
ready been printed: Comedies by 
Holberg, Poems by Tegner, Poems 
and Songs by Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son, and Master Olof, Strindberg’s 
great historical drama. In the other 


series, the Scandinavian Mono- 
graphs, two books have appeared: 
The Voyages of the Norsemen to 
America, by Professor William 
Hovgaard, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and Ballad 
Criticism in Scandinavia and Great 
Britain During the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, by Dr. Sigurd Bernhard Hust- 
vedt, of the University of Illi- 
nois. 

In spite of the expenses of main- 
taining an educational bureau and 
these various publications, so well 
have the resources of the Foundation 
been husbanded that about one-third 
of the annual income can be devoted 
to scholarships for traveling stu- 
dents. In Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway each year the Advisory 
Committees appointed by the kings 
select two Fellows of the Foundation 
who come to American universities 
and corresponding institutions for 
research. 

About half of their number have 
been engineers, but practically all 
branches of study are open for 
the applicants. At present one Fel- 
low is studying road building at 
Columbia University, another indus- 
trial organization at the College of 
the City of New York, a third library 
methods at the New York Public Li- 
brary School. The fourth is a lawyer 
investigating our inheritance laws 
at the Harvard Law School; a fifth 
is a naval engineer, studying at the 
naval tank at the University of 
Michigan; and the sixth is an agri- 
cultural specialist investigating ani- 
mal breeding problems at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Two years ago 
one Fellow of the Foundation was a 
former student of Madame Curie, 
Miss Ellen Gleditsch, lecturer at the 
University of Christiania, who car- 
ried on important investigations in 
radium at Yale and was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence at Smith: College. Similarly, 
American students are sent by the 
Foundation to universities in Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, where 
they are at present studying litera- 
ture, languages, history, and bacteri- 
ology. 

The propaganda conducted by The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation 
in the United States is consistent 
at every point with loyal American- 
ism. Even when exhorting de- 
scendants of Scandinavians to keep 
alive in English dress their inherited 
traditions of art and literature, this 
Foundation is not encouraging the 
perpetuation of alien groups within 
our midst, but rather is aiding these 
children of Northern stock to assimi- 
late and to support with their high 
idealism the principles of American 
liberty. 
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= =—— tearing open 
the bars of a cage wherein has been 
confined a bird, say, an owl, labeled 
“Learning.” For that is what Chautau- 
qua has done for the world, it has let 
learning loose. 

Once upon a time—and it was not so 
long ago but what some of us can re- 
member it, tho most of us have forgot- 
ten it—education was thought to be a 
thing which could be imparted to one 
sex at one place within one particular 
period of life; it was confined to those 
young men, more rarely young women, 
who had been trained in a rigidly pre- 
scribed course and who could afford to 
spend four years studying certain des- 
ignated subjects in a rigidly prescribed 
way. No allowance was‘made for dif- 
ferences of age, creed, sex, race or pre- 
vious condition of intellectual servitude. 

Nowadays all that is changed. All 
except the most conservative univer- 
sities now make some provision for the 
education of those of different sex and 
ages and take into consideration differ- 
ences of past training and future plans. 
Many of them recognize “absent treat- 
ment” as a legitimate branch of mental 
therapeutics, and aim to meet the de- 
mand by some sort of correspondence or 
local center work. Most of them recog- 
nize the right of adults and non-profes- 
sional students to receive instruction by 
means of lectures and evening classes. 

In this revolution Chautauqua has 
been one of the most efficient factors. 
It did not start out to supplant the 
colleges, but to supplement them. It 
has never diverted from the colleges 
any who could go to them. On the con- 
trary, it has fed the colleges—and 


opened their eyes. It has demonstrated ° 


the practicability of various new forms 
of education which previously had been 
ignored or inadequately provided for, 
but now are undertaken by all sorts of 
agencies, public and private. Chief 
among the innovations for which we 
are largely indebted to Chautauqua I 
should name the following four: 





Self-Education. This is, after all, the 

_ only possible kind of education, tho 
there is a spurious imitation of educa- 
tion which consists of forcible feeding, 
like that practised upon geese at Strass- 
burg and elsewhere. But cramming in 
coops results in nothing more than fat- 
ty degeneration of the assimilative or- 
gans, for real development of the mus- 
cles can only come from their exercize. 
An old schoolmate of mine, who was 
recently called to a professorship of a 
great eastern university was telling me 


of his experiences. He noticed that a 
young man, obviously a member of the 
rich and leisure class, who had regis- 
tered for his course, had not appeared 
since the opening day. Meeting the stu- 
dent one day as he was hurrying across 
the campus to some extra-curricular 
activity, my friend asked why he was 
not attending class. “Oh, that’s all right, 
professor,” answered the youth, “I send 
my secretary instead. He takes down 
your complete lectures in shorthand 
every day, while if I was there I could 
not get half of it.” 

Now the person who pegs away by 
himself, hour after hour, day after day, 
month after month, on a Chautauqua 
course of study, or a Five-foot Book- 
shelf or a correspondence school course 
or any other scheme of systematic read- 
ing is getting a sort of self-education 
which is worth something, even tho it 
may not give him the right to wear a 
square cap with a tassel on it. 





Home Education. To gather people 
together where the books are was the 
old form of education. To scatter the 
books among the people is the new way; 
not equal to the old in many respects, 
but having certain advantages of its 
own. Not every student devours his 
weight of books in the course of a col- 
lege year and when he does not it is 
cheaper to move the books than to move 
the man. The invention of printing and 
photography, as well as the motion pic- 
ture and the phonograph, has mobilized 
information, and so far as mere learn- 
ing is concerned one can usually find 
out whatever is to be known without 
leaving his own home. Nor need he be 
altogether without the stimulus of per- 
sonal contact with great thinkers, for 
Chautauqua has discovered that men 
are movable as well as books. The num- 
ber of speakers who are really worth 


_ listening to is comparatively small, and 


even they cannot talk continually to 
the same audience without running out 
of things worth saying, so it is better 
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The Independent wants to hear 
of the novel and progressive 
things that Chautauqua reading 
circles and the assemblies on the 
Chautauqua circuits are doing. 
We will pay Two Dollars for 
every brief, bright story of a 
definite Chautauqua achievement 
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policy to send them around the country 
than to keep them in one place. Now it 
is something of a privilege to be able to 
talk face to face with a million people, 
and the men who wished to influence 
their contemporaries soon found that 
they could do it most effectively thru 
the Chautauqua assemblies and various 
lecture centers which sprang up in imi- 
tation of them thruout the country. 





Spare-time Education. The utiliza- 
tion of idle minutes in systematic study 
is another Chautauqua scheme which 
has spread amazingly. This is due to 
the discovery that it is possible to learn 
something worth while even tho one 
cannot devote his whole time and at- 
tention to study. Even boys who are 
sent to college for the purpose do not, 
as is well known, devote their whole 
time and attention to study. We speak 
about “getting an education” as if it 
were some single thing to be got at a 
particular time and place like buying an 
overcoat. As well might we talk of 
“getting an exercize” to last thru life 
by paying a visit to a gymnasium. Edu- 
cation, true education, is a form of 
mental growth, like developing and 
maintaining a sound muscular system. 
It requires time and the gain does not 
depend altogether upon the number of 
hours a day which can be devoted to 
study. The college student who dilutes 
his learning with play is wise, tho often 
the dilution is excessive. The non-col- 
legian who dilutes his work with learn- 
ing is wise, and his progress is often 
greater than seems possible from the 
time spent in study. 





Lifelong Education. This follows 
from the former. The educative process 
is not to be confined within four years 
any more than within four walls. 
Adults need it as well as youths, tho of 
a different kind. “Call no man educated 
until he is dead” might have been said 
by Solon. A diploma should not be 
granted till the death certificate is filed, 
otherwise the world and the holder of 
the degree is likely to be deceived into 
thinking that he has been educated. 
Chautauqua has done a double service 
in teaching people who thought they 
had been educated that they were not, 
and people who thought they could 
never be educated that they could be 
educating themselves. It has set men 
and women all over the country collec- 
tively to listening, singly to thinking, 
and coéperatively to reading along cer- 
tain well planned lines of study. 

EpWIN E. SLOSSON. 





Americanization Week at Chautauqua 
will be July 17-21, when authorities on the 
problems of the immigrant in America are 
to discuss various questions—admission 
tests, naturalization plans and state and 
national policies of assimilation. Professor 
Edward A. Steiner, author of “The Immi- 
grant Tide,” will give the principal ad- 
dress. 
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WAR—AND RUMORS OF WAR 


Those who go to training camps and 
may later become citizen soldiers will 
find Captain Andrews’ Fundamentals 
of Military Science useful in leading 
them to a comprehensive knowledge of 
the soldier’s life in its routine. It is a 
serious manual on camp work, army 
organization, guard duty, sanitation, in 
short, on all the manifold duties of the 
citizen soldier. It is popular, not over- 
technical, and ought to be a great aid 
to true preparedness. It is a real work. 

A plea for the recognition of our in- 
dividual and national responsibilities is 
made in Wake Up, America, a little 
book by William R. Castle, Jr. He calls 
for national and patriotic thought aud 
coéperation, which he thinks better than 
the panaceas of minimum wage, woman 
suffrage, government control and so- 
cialism; his political philosophy is that 
in return for its protection all should 
equally serve or be ready to serve the 
country by undergoing a system of ath- 
letic and military drill akin to the 
Swiss. None of our prominent leaders 
come to his standard, tho Roosevelt ap- 
proaches it. The book should have been 
longer in training camp. 

Cleveland Moffett’s “Great Romance 
of the Invasion of the United States in 
1921,” The Conquest of America, is as 
full of thrills as the most excitable and 
fearful patriot need ask. His scientific 
aptitude gives plausibility to the narra- 
tive of the German invasion and con- 
quest of America by striking at New 
York and New England, and then New 
Jersey and then the office of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. The Panama Canal 
is dynamited. Our available navy, just 
gone to the Pacific to be looked at by 
Japan, has to chase around thru the 
Straits to meet the huge German fleet 
and finally succumb to it in the Carib- 
bean—a thrilling spectacle as seen from 
Vincent Astor’s aeroboat. Really we 
have here a sort of elite directory of 
“the military heart of America,” and if 
all the prominent Americans named in 
the tale, as hostages or otherwise, get 
about the business of preparedness, this 
invasion will never be. 


Fundamentals of Military Science, by Capt. L. 
C. Andrews. Philadelphia: Lippincott. $1.50. 
Wake Up, America, by William R. Castle, Jr. 
Dodd, Mead. 50 cents. The Conquest of America, 
by Cleveland Moffett, Doran. $1.50. 


THE ROMANY RYE AGAIN 

Certain tributes to friends contrib- 
uted from time to time in The Atheneum 
by Theodore Watts-Dunton have now 
been collected and published under 
the title, Old Familiar Faces. Tho 
most of the papers are slight, written 
shortly after the death of one or an- 
other of the old circle that had been 
wont to gather at “The Pines,’ the 
home of Watts-Dunton and Swinburne 
one finds in the least of them keen char- 
acter analysis, wide sympathy and apt 
criticism. In the sketches of Borrow, 
of Groome and of Hake we come upon 
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the Romany interests out of which grew 
years ago “Alwyn” and “The Coming 
of Love.” The papers on the Rossettis 
and Morris leave singularly lively im- 
pressions of these households. The 
most complete study is that of Tenny- 
son, which includes a review of the life 
by his son and much worth while re- 
flection on this matter of biography. It 
is a pity that so acute and thoughtful 
an observer and so gentle a judge has 
left us but a novel, a few poems and a 
handful of essays. 


Old Familiar Faces, by Theodore Watts-Dun- 
ton. Dutton. $1.75. 


A CARICATURE OF YOUTH 


“The real thing—the real thing at 
last,” William Sylvanus Baxter, aged 
seventeen, nodded solemnly to himself 
as he meditated on his first momentous 
discovery of the One and Only Girl. 

And thus unintentionally William also 
achieved the rare distinction of review- 
ing his own book, Seventeen—that de- 
lightful “tale of youth and summertime 
and the Baxter family—especially Wil- 
liam,” in which Booth Tarkington has 
gaily vivisected Youth, not as the poets 
fancy it, but Youth “as is.” 

The hero—or rather the victim—is of 
course William. His ludicrous failures 
to make others see him as he sees him- 
self furnish a whole summer of laugh- 
ter-provoking situations, ingeniously 
complicated by a dress-suit, a small sis- 
ter, a wash-boiler, a picnic, and a host 
of bewildered and unfeeling relatives 
and friends—as well as by The Girl, 
known to the privacy of William’s day- 
dreams as “My baby-talk lady.” 

In their meeting Mr. Tarkington finds 
occasion for one of his best bits of ana- 
lytical description, beginning with Wil- 
liam’s manly indifference to the whole 
tribe of girls—“I never saw one in my 
life I’d care whether she lived or died. 
They could all die. I wouldn’t notice” 
—and his scornful exit from the enthu- 
siastic discussion of May Parcher’s new 
visitor, “a reg’lar ringdinger.” 

He walked in his own manner, using his 
shoulders to emphasize an effect of care- 
lessness which he wished to produce upon 
observers. For his consciousness of ob- 
servers was abnormal, and it had 
reached a crucial stage whenever he per- 
ceived persons of his own age, but of oppo- 
site sex, approaching. 

Soon he saw coming toward him a 
person of that opposite sex—no other 
than the recently despised “ringdinger” 
and his future divinity. 

William began to suffer from breathless- 
ness and pressure on the diaphragm, while 
his complexion altered—he broke out in 
fiery patches. They would presently meet 
and she would look at him, a thing for 
which he endeavored to prepare himself 
by a strange, weaving motion of his neck 
against the friction of his collar—for thus 
instinctively he strove to obtain greater 
ease and some decent appearance of manly 
indifference. But he felt his efforts to be 
such a failure that, depressed and panic- 
stricken, he seized upon an inspiration that 
flashed upon him just in time: 

He opened his mouth somewhat and 


as her eyes met his, full and startlingly, he 
placed three fingers across the orifice and 
also offered a slight vocal proof that she 
had surprised him in the midst of a yawn. 

That was William’s only attempt to 
conceal his devotion. For the rest of the 
entrancing summer — singularly blest 
with moonlight—he shared the honors 
of Miss Pratt’s fickle favor with Flopit, 
most fortunate of lap-dogs. 

But tho Miss Pratt sometimes smiled 
on William, fate was unvaryingly cruel 
—always waiting just around the cor- 
ner to trip him up and shatter his young 
dignity. Even the author cannot help 
feeling a bit sorry for the tragedies he 
has provided. “Seventeen,” he says, 
“cannot always manage the little boy 
yet alive under all the coverings.” So 
he promises William better luck next 
time—that promise, by the way, is one 
of the jolliest twists of the whole in- 
genious plot—and leaves the reader still 
convinced of his discovery of “the real 
thing at last.” 

For whether you choose to read Sev- 
enteen as a clever caricature, a “rat- 
tling good story,” a “gay analysis of 
calf-love,” a remarkable picture of 
small-town American life, or a serious 
study in adolescent psychology, you 
will find what you are looking for—and 
enjoy yourself hugely into the bargain. 

Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington. Harper. $1.35. 


A GREAT EDITOR 


In 1908 Arthur I. Dasent compiled 
what may be described as the authori- 
tative biography of Delane. Now comes 
Delane of the Times, as the first volume 
in a series of biographies entitled Makers 
of the Nineteenth Century. Full as Mr. 
Dasent’s biography is as regards De- 
lane’s part in politics and his social re-. 
lations, it conveys no adequate impres- 
sion of the actual working life of the 
editor of a daily newspaper, or of the 
methods of work and organization that 
made the Times the greatest newspaper 
of the Victorian period. The distinctive 
features of Sir Edward Cook’s biogra- 
phy are that it shows Delane at work; 
it fits him into the political life of Eng- 
land from 1841 to 1877; it describes the 
position of the Times during its best 
period in English political and social 
life; and analyzes the great influence 
which Delane exercized on English pol- 
itics and on the newspaper world of 
England. 

Sir Edward Cook was active in 
journalism for thirty-five years. He en- 
joyed Fleet street, else he could not have 
written the graphic descriptions of De- 
lane at work, and of the internal and 
external organization of the Times 
which give this book its distinctive value. 
There is much in its pages concerning 
the newer world of London journalism 
and the conditions that have developed 
since the position of the Times and its 
contemporaries of the period of Delane 
were adversely affected by the extension 
of the parliamentary franchise in 1885 
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and the incoming of the half-penny 
morning journals in 1896. There is, for 
instance, much that is true of English 
journalism today in the enlightening 
chapter discussing the influence of De- 
lane, and the exceptionally favorable 
conditions that made his great influence 
possible. “Comparatively little of his 
time and thought,” Sir Edward Cook 
writes, “was occupied in what some- 
times imposes a heavy disability upon 
an editor—namely, dissension with the 
proprietor of the paper.” From all 
such anxieties, Delane was happily free. 
The Times thruout his editorship was 
financially prosperous. Sir Edward 
Cook’s volume abundantly makes good 
his claim that the Times of Delane was 
a national institution, and that Delane 
of the Times deserves a place among 
the notable Englishmen of the Victor- 
ian era. 


Delane of the Times, by Sir Edward Cook. 
Holt. $1.75. 


THREE OXFORD MEN 


The lectures by Dr. Cadman on 
The Three Religious Leaders of Ox- 
ford and Their Movements may be com- 
pared with the historical addresses de- 
livered a generation ago by Dr. Storrs, 
and with the yet earlier “Beacon Lights 
of History,” by Dr. John Lord. The 
three religious teachers of Oxford are 
Wycliffe, the morning star of the Ref- 
ormation, and Wesley and Newman, di- 
verse prophets of a later great religious 
movement. While Wesley and Newman 
possest the same religious fervor, they 
moved in opposite directions out of the 
Church of England. Dr. Cadman 
brings out very clearly the story of the 
conflict, the growth of the Oxford move- 
ment and the reaction in the develop- 
ment of the Broad Church. Newman 
is a most lovable character, but his 
spirit is not the spirit which controls 
the Church to which he went, while 
John Wesley’s influence animates the 
whole Protestant world. 


The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford and 
Their Movements, by S. Parkes Cadman. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


According to former representative 
Fowler of New Jersey, the National 
Issues of 1916 will include the tariff, 
the American banking system and our 
merchant marine. His book reproduces 
three addresses which contain mostly 
truisms and pompous phrases. For ex- 
ample, Lincoln and Nationality — 
about one hundred pages—contains pos- 
sibly a score of lines on Lincoln, includ- 
ing a few brief quotations of well 
known passages, the remainder being 
a broadside against the Wilson admin- 
istration. Incidentally it may be noticed 
that he makes free use of such words 
as “idiot,” “idiotic,” etc., in reference 
to Wilson’s policies. The remaining 
300 pages of the book are given to 
a campaign treatment of An Amer- 
ican Banking System and An Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine. They contain 
a good, tho diffuse, statement of what 
has been said on these topics during 
the past few years. In order to build 
up a merchant marine the United States 
should return to the law of 1794, which 
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GENERAL WOOD 


On Preparedness 
to Prevent War 


Our Military History 


Its Facts and Fallacies 


By Leonard Wood 
Major General, U. S. A. 


The first metropolitan newspaper re- 
view said: 

“Because of General Wood’s long and 
efficient service in the present diminutive 
American army, what he has written is 
probably the most authoritative work on 
this country’s military needs ever so 
placed before the public.” 


General Wood points out the de- 
fects of our past military policy— 
costly in money, time, men and re- 
sults—the perils of its continuation ; 
and presents a practical plan to meet 
our present and future needs. 


Ready now. $1.00 Net 





Imperiled America 
By John Callan O’Laughlin 


A discussion of the complications 
forced upon the United States through 
the World War.. The author was Assist- 
ant Secretary of State under President 
Roosevelt and is now in active newspaper 
work. Writing from behind the scenes 
With full knowledge of the happenings on 
both sides of the curtain, his conclusions 
are sometimes startling. A work of pres- 
ent importance and permanent value. 
Ready now. $1.50 net. 
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imposed a duty of 10 per cent on all 
goods imported in foreign bottoms. 
This would bring in a large revenue, 
which could be spent in part in a pre- 
paredness program, it being fit: that 
foreigners should furnish the money to 
provide for our defense, since it is a 
defense against their aggression. He 
replaces the Federal Reserve system by 
an extended clearing-house system with 
forty-five or fifty commercial zones, the 
whole bound together with one central 
reserve. This would give the United 
States the simplest and best system in 
the world. 


The National Issues of 1916, by C. N. Fowler. 
Harper. $1.50. 


ISLAM AND THE TURK 


A notable and authoritative work is 
Modern Movements Among the Mos- 
lems, by Samuel Graham Wilson. In 
personal support of an exhaustive 
treatment of his subject Dr. Wilson 
brings over thirty years of residence 
in the Orient. Commencing with the 
accepted hypothesis of several scholar- 
ly writers that Islam is impervious to 
outside influence and therefore in- 
capable of change, the author demon- 
strates that the currents of modern 
thought are breaking thru the barriers 
of Mohammedan dogmatic absolutism. 
To that end he reviews the principal 
advance movements of Suffism, Baha- 
ism and the Ahmadiyas; he proves the 
slow but certain betterment.in social 
conditions—pointedly that of Moham- 
medan women—and the persistent de- 
mand for political liberty as separate 
from, if not contrary to the rule of the 
Koran. But the whole is swept by 
“cross purposes the resultant of con- 
trary religious and intellectual forces 

energetic, agressive, deter- 
mined and anti-Christian.” Apart from 
his direct objective, in the main suc- 
cessfully accomplished, Dr. Wilson il- 
lumines social conditions in various 
parts of the Mohammedan world. But 
in passing comment it is perhaps singu- 
lar that when he was gathering sup- 
porting testimony, he did not summon 
to his aid that philosophic dreamer, just 
law maker, and broadly tolerant re- 
ligious reformer Akbar—truly—the 
Great Mohammedan Mogul Emperor. 

Unhappily, from the works of many 
competent judges of the Turkish char- 
acter, there is no reason to doubt any 
part of Dr. Gibbons’ sweeping indict- 
ment of the Turks in their mon- 
strous slaughter of the Armenians, 
The Blackest Page of Modern History. 
Concealed somewhere both in the ap- 
parently benevolent Turkish gentleman 
and the mild peasant is a ferocity— 
blind and unreasoning—when kindled 
by fanaticism. Authorities hold it is 
not entirely of religious incentive, for 
the Turk has been equally ruthless 
toward other races of his own faith. 
Among Mohammedan peoples he comes 
nearest to the term barbarian, for in 
him is neither the saving chivalry of 
the Arab nor the culture of the Persian. 
While conceding that Dr. Gibbons 
makes his case, it may be stated that to 
the Oriental mind as a whole cruelty is 
not the crime against humanity it 
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“THE FASCINATION OF THE 
NEW HOUSEKEEPING” 


HAT is what members say who 
take the new correspondence 
course, Household Engineer- 

ing, Scientific Management in the 
Home. It produces results in house- 
keeping just as marvelous as scien- 
tific management in other industries. 
It easily saves up to a third of the 
time spent in housework, smooths out 
difficulties and reduces expense. It 
changes indifference to enthusiasm 
and brings about the splendid effi- 
ciency attitude of mind that makes 
for success, health and happiness. 


All who are interested in house- 
keeping or who would like help in 
their problems or wish to make 
progress in their life work are in- 
vited to enroll (before May 31) free 
of charge. Simply write a post card 
or note or clip the following: 


AMERICAN SCHOOL or Home Economics, 
529a W. 69th St., Chicago: 
Please enroll me for your 
“Household Engineering.”” Send details and 
directions and Part I, The Labor Saving 
Kitchen, 64 pp. and the remaining eleven (11) 
Parts, one per month. When I am sure of the 
value of the Course to me, I will pay $8.50 in 
full (or) I will send $1.00 per month till $9.00 
is paid. Otherwise I will return the lesson 
books received and pay nothing. 


new course, 


Kindly give some infor- 
mation about yourself. 


Signed, 


Book on Law Free 





ow you can 
htin your own 
s absolutely FREE. 


Write Today~izu.thisi tate 
American Correspondence Schcol of Law 
2485 Manhattan me Chicago, Illinois 


SHORT - STO) G 
A course of forty lessons in the hi: . form struce 
ture, and writing of the id. Story taught by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor ~~) ~ ——- 
ease 
THE _ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
pt. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


Make your children’s 100-day vacation count 
by Nature and Handicraft Outfits. ($1.00 up). 
Write Miss Lansing, Cambridge, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 
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FESTIVAL 


May 26—4 p. m. and 8 p. m. 
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stands with us. Whether it be the 
Oriental’s fatalistic spirit, or that he 
possesses less physical sensitiveness— 
possibly both combined—it is a fact 
that neither the perpetrator of cruelty 
nor his victim regard imposed human 
suffering with the indignation, pain 
and horror of the Occidental. 

Unquestionably The Foundation of 
the Ottoman Empire by the same 
author is a work of deep scholarly 
learning, yet written in such a manner 
as to be easily grasped by the average 
reader of history. It follows as an ap- 
propriate complement to the previous 
little volume showing how the Osmanli 
Turks have come to their pres- 
ent state of decadence from a begin- 
ning of considerable culture and toler- 
ance. At this period when the fate of 
the Turk hangs in the balance—when 
his existence as an independent nation 
would seem to be at the eleventh hour 
—this book by Dr. Gibbons should be 
given wide and serious attention. It 
possesses a further value as a refer- 
ence volume for its excellent chron- 
ological tables and copious authorita- 
tive notes. Personally Dr. Gibbons 
writes from the vantage ground of a 
resident professor of history at Roberts 
College, Constantinople. 


Modern Movements Among the Moslems, by 
Samuel Graham Wilson. Revell. $1.50. The 
Blackest Page of Modern History, by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. Putnam. 75 cents. The Foun- 
dation of the Ottoman Empire, by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. Century. $3. 








PEBBLES 


You may have noticed how “prepared- 
ness brings on war” in Holland.—Phila- 
delphia North’ American. 


In addition to the German denial, Presi- 
dent Wilson has a lot of other evidence 
that the “Sussex” was torpedoed by a Ger- 
man submarine.—Chicago Herald. 


She—Which do you like the best, Wil- 
liams or Colgate? 

He—What are you talking about: col- 
leges or shaving soap?—Cornell Widow. 


The Lady—Didn’t I hear you 
Omar Khayyam just now? 

The Broker—I think not. In fact, I 
don’t think I ever heard of the stock.— 
Boston Transcript. 


quote 


Musical Student—That piece you just 
played is by Mozart, isn’t it? 

Hurdy-Gurdy Man—No, by Handel.— 
Quincy H. S. Golden Rod. 


You have heard perhaps of the English- 
man in the South Station, Boston, who 
read over a door “Inside Baggage,” and 
chuckled with glee: “You Americans are 
so droll! Now we should say ‘Refresh- 
ment Room.’ ”—The Living Church. 


“How did you contrive to convince your 
wife you could not afford to own an auto- 
mobile?” 

“Pure luck on my part. She wanted to 
have an old dress cleaned, and bought a 
gallon of gasoline.’—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


Already we see signs of German hatred. 
At a reception the other night in a neutral 
city, the guest of honor said to a man who 
had just been presented to her: 

“You are a foreigner, are you not? 
Where do you come from?” 
“From Berlin, ma’am,” he answered. 

The lady stared at him thru her lor- 
gnette. 

“Dear me!” she said. “Couldn’t you go 
back and come from somewhere else?’— 
London Opinion. 





TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 
be made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independ- 
ent, New York. 





























The Finest Summer Cruise 
on the Atlantic Seaboard 


VAY :\ Recrenterieed 


Visiting Foreign America 


ALASKA —CRUISES 


Agents all lines 
Frequent sailings during the summer 
Special limited tour to the 


MIDNIGHT SUN—JUNE 14 





Wide choice of tours with escort to 


PACIFIC COAST 


California — Yellowstone — Yosemite— 
Grand Canyon—Canadian Rockies—etc. 


equal in interest, novelty and healthfulness to a European cruise. 
Visiting HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, the land of Evangeline, and 
ST. JOHNS, Newfoundland, the Norway of America, via the 


Red Cross Line 


New tourist steamships, STEPHANO and FLORIZEL, fitted 
with every convenience and safety device. Cost of trip includes 
every essential expense. 7 days at seaand § in port. Splendid 
cuisine, orchestra, sea sports. Ship is your hotel for the entire trip. 
Reduced Rates for Superior Accommodations, May, June and 
Sept. Write today for illustrated booklet 11. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. 


Send for free booklet, 


Frank Tourist Company 


394 Broadway, New York 
Established 1875 


to BERMUDA 


Sailings twice a week. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
Twin Screw 


S. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Sails every Wednesday. 
Twin Screw 


Ss. Ss. “ EVANGELINE “d 


Chartered by the Quebec Steamship Company. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “‘GUIANA’’ and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 


For full information apply to 


Quebec 8. 8. Co., 32 Broadway, New York 
Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, N.Y. Or Any Ticket Agent 
























Hotel Puritan 
BOSTON 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station. 
You should know about this distinc- 
tive Boston house. Globe trotters call 
it one of the most attractive and home- 
like hotels in the world. 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 
Your inquiries fm answered and 
our booklet mailed. 
H. P. COSTELLO, Mgr. 


Sails alternate 

















The Trip 
That Satisfies 


Summertime will soon be here and 
EY) with it the joys of a vacation trip. 
oo §~6Where are you going? The 
Great Lakes is the mecca for 
particular and _ experienced 
travelers on business and pleas- 
ure trips. The D. & C. Line & 
Steamers embody all the qualities of % 
speed, safety and comfort. The freedom 4 
of the decks, the cool refreshing lake & 
breezes, the commodious staterooms and parlors & 
and unexcelled cuisine, make life aboard these 
floating palaces a source of continual enjoyment. 


“D. & C. a Service Guarantee” 


Daily service between Detroit and Buffalo and Detroit 
and Cleveland. During July and August delightful 
day trips between Detroit and Cleveland—also two boats 
every Saturday and Sunday nights. Four trips weekly from 
Toledo and ‘Detroit to Mackinac Island and Way Ports. From 
quse 25th to September 10th Special Steamer Cleveland to Mackinac 
sland direct, making no stops enroute except at Detroit, each direction. 
Daily Service between Toledo and Put-In-Bay, June 18th to September 9th. 


Railroad Tickets Accepted 


For transportation on D. & C. Line Steamers between Detroit, Buffalo and Cleveland, eithe 
direction. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet and Great Lakes M . showi ‘ : 
wy . +. Lewis, Ney = ph ene spn Agent, Detroit, Mich. a ae 

a 4 isman—Sen -00 cash or money order, for D. & C. Good Luck F. arm. 
Men’s Scarf Pin or Women’s Brooch Pin, set with Mexican rubies and emeralds. oadeee ; 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO., 53 W 4 i i 
PHILIP H. McMILLAN, President A. A. SCHANTZ, ier Fete a. me. 
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HOTEL WENTWORTH 


= NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA, PORTSMOUTH 
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N° hotel on the New England coast is more 

notable in the beauty of its location, the 
attractiveness of surroundings and perfection 
of service. 


Located on the sea, in the center 
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- ofa large private park. Accommodates 500. 

- Local and long distance telephone in each 

— room. 

5 Unequaled facilities for golf, tennis, dancing, yacht- 

2 ing, canoeing, boating, bathing, deep sea fishing, 

= motoring, well-equipped garage. 

= Associated with the IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND Tours 

= Send postal to-day for beautiful illustrated book, 

=| Opens telling how easy to reach here from all points. Closes Late 

— [June 26th_] MUSIC BY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | September 

= Write for illustrated literature and rates 

Zz H. W. PRIEST, Manager 

= WINTER: THE CAROLINA, PINEHURST, N. C. 

Acc MN 
SANATORIUM BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 








gardens, 








Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. 





L 7 
Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


| Ingram's 


Windsor, Ontario 















Face Powder, 50c, 4 shades, 
At Drug Stores or by Mail, Postpa 

Send us6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing 
and get free sample of the above and ingtem's 
iso sample 


nse 
key ola . 
OUVETQUTE 
id. 


lkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume, 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. (Established 1885) 


Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A, 
ingram’s Milkweed C 


There is Beauty in Every Jar— SOc and $1.00 at Druggists’ 


of Ingram’s 
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ALL ABOARD FOR BUENOS 
AIRES 


Secretary McAdoo has returned 
from Buenos Aires, where he has been 
attending the meeting of the Pan- 
American High Commission, of which 
he is the first president. On his return 
he made an interesting statement in 
the course,of which he said: 


Everywhere I found an earnest desire to 
strengthen commercial, financial and polit- 
ical relations with the United States, and 
everywhere we went there was a genuinely 
friendly attitude and a complete absence of 
that suspicion and distrust of the United 
Stetes which has, until recently, existed 
to a more or less degree in some, at least, 
of the Central and South American coun- 
tries. 

Every leading statesman in South 
America with whom I talked emphasized 
the paramount importance of a merchant 
marine under the flag of the United States, 
or under the flags of the different Ameri- 
can nations. 

Many prominent men told me that the 
surest foundation of better relations was 
the establishment of ample means of com- 
munication, so that the products of the 
different countries could be quickly moved 
in mutually profitable trade. 

Another question of great importance 
is the completion of the intercontinental 
railway connecting North and South 
America through the Isthmus of Panama. 

The total distance between New York 
and Buenos Aires by rail is 10,300 miles, 
of which approximately 7400 miles have 
been built and are now in operation, leav- 
ing approximately 2900 miles to be con- 
structed. The principal gaps in the inter- 
eontinental railway are in the countries of 
Central America and in Colombia, Ecuador 
and Peru in South America, and the esti- 
mated cost of construction is, roughly 
speaking, $150,000,000. 

With these links completed, it would 
require only a relatively small amount of 
additional construction to connect the main ~ 
trunk line with Santiago, Chile, and Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, and then practically all 
the principal capitals of Central and South 
America will be connected with each other 
and with all the cities of the United States. 
“All aboard for Buenos Aires,” when 
shouted in the railroad stations of New 
York City, will be a thrilling announce- 
ment some day, and in the not remote fu- 
ture this announcement will be heard. 








The net revenues of the railroads of the 
country, according to the preliminary esti- 
mates of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, reached high figures in March. 
The net revenue of the leading ninety-four 
roads of the country was $425 per mile 
of line operated, in comparison with $301 
per mile during March, 1915. The net rev- 
enue of the Eastern roads was estimated 
to be $623 per mile, an increase of $227 
per mile. The net revenue of the Southern 
roads was $386, an increase of $115 per 
mile, and the net revenue of the Western 
roads was $352, an increase of $82 per 
mile. The net revenue of these same“ninety- 
four roads during the nine months ending 
with March totaled $3828 per mile of 
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road operated, an increase of $1034 in 
comparison with the same nine months of 
last year. The net revenue of the Eastern 
roads during this nine months’ period 
was $6076, an increase of $2054 per mile 
of line operated. 

he revenues of the Eastern roads aver- 
aged $2138 per mile of line operated dur- 
ing March, an increase of $481. The rev- 
enues of these same lines during the nine 
months ended with March totaled $18,703 
per mile, an increase of $3120. 








WHAT THE WAR HAS DONE TO 
SHIPPING 

Twenty-one méfiths of war have de- 
stroyed 1216 merchant vessels. They 
aggregated nearly two and a half mil- 
lion gross tons.-The following tables 
show how’ ‘the different shipping na- 
tions of the world have suffered in 
this respect: | 

Allied Shipping Destroyed 


Nation— Gross Tons. 
Great Britain ..... er aes 1,571,293 
TO Vccitninedan eats 190,289 
eee stednwseapesones 71,443 
ee $o0seeGeuvexes 42,258 
SE. sc0cwcnsanae pnogeuees 25,858 
WEE acdntensenes iavnten sone 16,015 

Total gross tons..::....... 1,917,161 


Neutral Shipping Destroyed 





Nation— Gross Tons. 
DE éksecacess seneees coe 147,580 
OO waainaies os 2,629 
DEE Sévconsone vseeouns 40,653 
DEN ices coeman peewaenaue 37,896 
DE ctacedakobeunee aseeen 15,017 
ree cenaeviaws oe 14,550 
er . 10,377 

Total gross tons ........... 348,702 


Teutonic Shipping Destroyed 


Nation— Gross Tons. 
GEES ots Vwsweoudoeuaeers ,006 
eee owes 18,150 
Amatrie-HGReary ..cccccccces 13,240 

Total gross tons ......... + 196,396 


England has lost the most ships, 
727; Norway the next largest num- 
ber, 107; France next, 72; Germany 
next, 68; Denmark, Holland, Italy, 
Russia and Sweden are not far apart 
in their losses, which range from 31 
to 40. The United States, Japan and 
Spain stand at the bottom of the list, 
with six, three and seven respectively. 

The British losses are naturally the 
greatest. For Great Britain has the 
most ships on the sea; and the German 
submarine warfare has been directed 
primarily against England. The Ger- 
man losses are naturally light, for 
since the first few months of the war 
German shipping has been tightly 
locked up in home and neutral harbors. 

Last week Earl Curzon announced 
in the House of Lords that a total of 
450 enemy ships had been detained, 
seized or captured by the Allies in all 
parts of the world since the war began. 

He added that it was an encourag- 
ing fact and a curious coincidence 
that the British merchant ships lost 
thru war operations were exactly bal- 
anced in number and tonnage by the 
new ships added to the register during 
the war. 








The following dividends are announced: 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company, first pre- 
ferred and original preferred, quarterly, $1.50 
per share, payable May 15. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, common, 
quarterly, 3 per cent, payable June 1. 

International Silver Company, Coupons No. 35 


of First Mortgage Bonds, payable on and after 
June 1, 


Mt.KineoHouse 


on Moosehead Lake. Maine. 


A vacation absolutely unique. 


One of America’s finest hotels—on this 
great Inland Sea, deep in the wilderness. 

Canoe trips, salmon and trout fishing, golf 
and tennis tournaments, horseback riding, 


IANNIS 


motor boat regattas, archery. - Finest yacht 


club on inland waters. 


Famouscuisine. Orchestraat dinner and fordancing, 
Season June 24th —September 25th. Conducted by Ricker 


Send for booklet F 


Hotel Company. 


Maine Coast 


The most enchanting 
and varied sea-shore in 
America. 

Marvellous beaches, wild 
headlands, cliffs, mountains, 
islands, woods. 

Summer vacations of every 
kind at every price. Great 
and small hotels, boarding 
houses or camping close to 
nature. 

Sailing, bathing and every sum- 
mer sport. Unusual experiences 
— real deep sea fishing, squidding, 
life among the fishermen. 


Send for booklet E 
OA ANA NES, ALT A NE ED OAS, 


- lI a ARO n= 


TheWhite Mountains 


of New Hampshire 


A mountain country of thrilling interest 
transformed into a wonderful summer playground. 


Exquisite scenery, glorious, air, new zest in living. 
Golf, tennis, motoring, mountain climbing, among the 


clouds. 


Most desirable social life. 


Finest of hotels, delightful boarding houses. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R.R. 


BOSTON & MAINE R.R. 


Send for booklet C 


For booklets and information address 
VACATION BUREAU 


MAINE CENTRALE R.R: 7) Broadway, Room.115, New York City 








ON'TIO 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER HOME 
Conducted on Strictly Temperance Principles 


WILL OPEN JUNE 7th 


Write for Booklet and Rates 
ALBERT A. LE ROY, Prop., Unadilla, New York 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans.. Music, 
FRED E. JONES -_ = = - Proprietor 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 






































You Should 


You can—I/ know it, because 
I have reduced 32,000 women 
and have built up as many more—scien- 
tifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the privacy of 
their own rooms; I can build up 
your vitality—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart action; can 
teach you to breathe, to stand, to 
walk and to correct such ailments 
as nervousness, torpid liver, con- 
stipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: **l weigh 83 Ibs. 
less and I have gained wonderfully 
in strength." Another says: 
“‘Last May I weighed 100 Ibs., 
this May I weigh 126, and oh! I 
feel so wed/."" 


Write today for my free booklet 


S| SUSANNA COCROFT 
S| Dept. 19, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


a) Author of ‘‘ Beauty a Duty,” for sale 
at all bookstores 


VACATION , 
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Can Prosperity Keep Up? 


Prepare now to offset an 
business effect of the e 


ing of war. 


a posted on weet’ 
a ay as a guide 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 

—which will be sent 
address Dept. Z-19 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of its Character 

im the World 











DIVIDENDS 
Office of International Silver eebiee 


Meriden, Conn., May 15, 1916. 
Coupons No. 35 of the Faces Mortgage Bonds 
this Comoans. due June |, 1916, will be paid on .< 
after that date on presentation at the American 


Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New York 
Cus. FRARAY HALE, Treasurer. 


The Board of Directors of The American Cotton 
Oll Company, on May 2, 1916, declared a semi- 
annual dividend of three per cent. upon the Pre- 
ferred Stock, and a quarterly dividend of one 
per cent. upon the Common Stock of the Com- 

my, both yable June 1, 1916, at the Banking 

of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar Street, 
New York City, to holders of record of such stock 
at the close of business on May 15, 1916. 

The Stock Transfer Books of the Company will 

not be closed. JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
New York, May 3, 1916. 

The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this d@ay declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of ONE and ONE-HALF 
PER CENT upon the PREFBRRED STOCK of 
the Company, payable May 15, 1916. 

The transfer books will close at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon of May 4, 1916, and will re-open 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon of May 16, 1916. 

JOHN B. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT- wou COMPANY. 
New York, May 3, 1916. 

The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT- 
POND COMIPANY bas this day declared a dividend 
of ONE and ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the 
oy STOCK of the Company, payable June 

, 1916. 

The transfer books will close at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon of June 6, 1916, and will re-open 
at 10 o'clock in the forenoon of June 21, 1916. 

JOHN 8. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


61 Broadway, New York 

May Ist, 1916. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
meral Development Company held this day, a 
dividend of One dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per share on the capital stock of the Company 
was declared, payable June Ist, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close A business on May 

19th, 1916. Books will not clos 
SAM A. LEWISOHN, Treasurer. 























American Peace Society 


The Eighty-eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Peace Society 
will be held at the Hotel Raleigh, 
Washington, D. C., Saturday, May 
13, at 2.30 p. m. 
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UV ANCE 


Conducted by 


W. E. UNDERWOOD | 


HOW A LIFE RATE IS MADE 


From two correspondents come re- 
quests for information which, simple 
in the asking, are difficult to answer 
in a limited space. One wants me to 
demonstrate the accuracy of an asser- 
tion I occasionally make to the effect 
that life insurance is an expense; the 
other desires an explanation of the 
manner in which the premium rate on 
an old line policy is calculated. If I 
can successfully impart the informa- 
tion called for under the second re- 
quest, both questions will be answered. 

As it is a matter of mathematics, 
the difficulty lies in making the ex- 
planation chiefly in words. But I will 
try; it being understood, of course, 
that such mathematical results as I 
employ are accepted as authoritative, 
for I have not sufficient room here to 
include the detailed figures. 

Let us suppose that we want the 
annual premium rate for an Ordinary 
Life policy of $1000 at age 43, the as- 
sumed interest rate for money being 
3 per cent, the highest standard now 
in use. We must have an authoritative 
mortality table on which to base our 
calculations, and we will choose that 
known as the American Experience 
Table of Mortality. We will also as- 
sume that our calculation includes 
20,000 lives. Keep in mind the essen- 
tial fact that the contract known as 
the Ordinary Life policy runs for the 
whole of life and that it cannot be 
canceled by the company. It must pro- 
vide $1000 on the death of the last 
man as well as on the death of the 
first. We don’t know when any of the 
20,000 will die, but we know that all 
will be dead by the time age 96 is 
reached. 

That being true, we must have an 
itemized bill of mortality for each 
of 53 years, charging up, at $1000 
apiece, the deaths occurring each year. 
According to the Mortality Table we 
are using, 210 persons will die the first 
year; 214 the second year; 219 the 
third year; 276 the tenth year; 452 








year, and so on thru the whole period 
of 53 years, until all are dead. If this 
money were paid as each man died, 
the whole sum would amount to $20,- 
000,000. But premiums are paid in ad- 
vance, therefore the sums required 
are discounted at 3 per cent. Instead 
of collecting $210,000 for the 210 
deaths of the first year, only $203,- 
883.54 is required, which, at 3 per 
cent, is worth just $210,000 at the 
end of the year. This discounting 
process continues thruout the entire 
period, and ve find at the end that it 
amounts to a total of $9,716,976.72. 





It now becomes necessary for us to 
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find each insured person’s just propor- 
tion of that sum, or rather each sur- 
vivor’s. To do that in the simplest way 
let us see how much of it would be 
yielded by a contribution of one dol- 
lar from each survivor. In the first 
year, all being alive, we would get 
$20,000. That year 210 will die, leav- 
ing 19,790 to contribute a dollar 
apiece, or $19,790; that year 214 die, 
leaving 19,576, yielding $19,576. This 
process is also carried year by year 
thru the 53 years and the total at the 
end is $353,050.51. We see, of course, 
that $353,050.51, or one dollar apiece, 
will not pay the mortality bill of 
$9,716,976.72; but if we divide the 
last figure by the first, we will have 
the exact answer: $27.52. This is the 
Net Premium. It represents nothing 
but death losses. No provision has been 
made for the company’s expenses. 

When the net premium has been as- 
certained in the manner described, an- 
other sum, called the Loading, is 
added for expenses, in this case $9.18, 
making the Gross Premium $36.70 for 
$1000 participating Ordinary Life in- 
surance on a 8 per cent basis. 

The company’s selection of risks 
will result in an actual mortality ex- 
perience less than that assumed in the 
Table; its actual expenses will be less 
than the loading assumed; and the 
rate of interest actually earned will 
be higher than 3 per cent. All the 
gains from these sources will be re- 
turned to policyholders at the end of 
each year as dividends, so-called. 

This is an explanation of an old line 
legal reserve level premium rate, and 
yet nothing has been said about an ac- 
cumulated reserve. All the money 
yielded by the Net Premiums seems to 
be used for paying death claims. That 
is an essential office of the reserve— 
it is really a fund in liquidation of fu- 
ture mortality. At $27.52 each, 20,000 
persons would pay the first year a 
total of $550,400. At 3 per cent, by 
the end of the year, this sum would be 
increased $16,512, interest bringing it 
up to $566,912. Deduct the death 
losses that year, $1000 to each of 210 
persons, or $210,000, and we have re- 
maining $356,912, which is called re- 
serve. If we wish to know what share 
of this reserve belongs to each out- 
standing policy, we divide it by the 
number of survivors, 19,790, and we 
have $18.03. 

The second year we start with a 
fund of $356,912 reserve, to which is 
added the premiums paid by survivors 
the second year (19,790$27.52), 
$544,620.80, or a total of $901,532.- 
80. Add 3 per cent interest, $27,046, 
making the sum $928,578.80. There 
are 214 deaths, at $1000 each, in the 
second year, $214,000, which, deduct- 
ed from the amount on hand, $928,- 
578.80, leaves $714,578.80, the re- 
serve at the end of the second year. 
If we divide this sum by the number 
of survivors, 19.576, we get $36.52 
each. 

At the beginning of the 53d year 
there will remain but one person alive 
at age 95. He will pay his premium of 
$27.52 which, added to what is left in 
the reserve fund, and both improved 





at 3 per cent interest, will exactly 
equal $1000 by the end of that year. 

Those who surrender their policies 
receive such a proportion of the re- 
serve held against them as the policy 
contracts or the rules of the com- 
panies governing withdrawals provide. 
Now, to demonstrate the claim that 
life insurance is an expense, let us 
suppose that one of these insured per- 
sons surrenders his policy for its cash 
value at the end of twenty years. We 
will not consider the interest incre- 
ment on the premiums he paid, nor on 
the dividends he received; but we will 
assume that the amount of the divi- 
dends aggregated 20 per cent of the 
premiums. In twenty years, at $36.70 
a year, the policyholder paid the com- 
pany a total of $734. His dividends 
amounted to $146.80. His share of the 
reserve is $418. The two last figures, 
added, total $554.80. The difference 
between what he paid and received is 
$179.20. These figures only demon- 
strate the fact. To calculate it exact- 
ly, we should add to the premiums and 
dividends the interest value of the 
money. 

The explanation of the process fol- 
lowed in ascertaining an adequate 
level premium rate amply proves the 
fallacy of such systems of assess- 
ment life insurance as make no pro- 
vision for a sufficient reserve. 








W. S. H., White Plains, N. Y.—the 
Bankers Mutual Casualty is an assessment 
organization, a system which has not 
proven practicable in any branch of insur- 
ance. Security is the prime requisite. The 
stock accident and casualty companies of 
repute furnish that. 

C. B., Coshocton, Ohio.—The Security 
Life Insurance Company of America is a 
corporation organized (1902) under the 
laws of Virginia, with its principal office 
at Chicago. On January 1, this year, its 
assets were $2,583,479; its liabilities, 
$2,146,053 ; its surplus (including $220,000 
capital), $437,426. Last year it wrote 

,823,385 new insurance and had on Jan- 
uary 1, $17,000,000 in force. The company 
now writes non-participating insurance 
only. Its methods are sound and its finan- 
cial condition satisfactory. Comparing it 
with the best policyholders’ companies, it 
is commonplace. 

N. R. W., Wichita, Kan.—A young man 
of twenty who has arrived at the conclusion 
that a part of his earnings should be de- 
voted to life insurance possesses exceptional 
wisdom. He should secure all that he can 
conveniently pay for, because the premium 
rate at that age is the lowest offered by 
any of the companies; and for that reason 
also, he should not permit that insurance 
to lapse. Perhaps, in the course of five or 
ten years there will be dependents to pro- 
tect; later on, the hardships of one’s old 
age are to be guarded against. Now, what 
kind of policy, in what sort of company, 
should be selected? If some ready cash capi- 
tal is desired at forty or forty-five, a part 
of the insurance should consist of a twenty 
or twenty-five year endowment; the re- 
mainder of ordinary life. If protection is 
important, make it an ordinary life; the 
ultimate cash surrender values are smaller, 
proportioned to premiums paid, but they 
are substantial in time, when service ren- 
dered is considered. At age twenty, $2000 
of ordinary life will cost about the same 
as $1000 twenty-five year endowment; and 
the cash surrender values would be, in 
twenty-five years, about $550 on the $2000 
ordinary life and $1000 on the endowment. 
These are participating policies and, of 
course, the annual dividends will materially 
reduce the cost. As to the company, the 
contract is to be a long one, perhaps a life- 
time; choose an old, thoroly established, 
well managed institution. 

















“Four years ago you and I worked at 


the same bench. I realized that to get 
ahead I needed special training, and 
decided to let the International Cor- 
respondence Schools help me. I wanted 
you to do the same, but you said, ‘Aw, 
forget it!’ You had the same chance I 
had, but you turned it down. No, Jim, 
you can’t expect more money until you’ve 
trained yourself to handle bigger work.” 





There are lots of ‘‘Jims’’ in the world—in 
stores, factories, offices, everywhere. Are you 
one of them? Wake up! Every time you see 
an I. C. S. coupon your chance is staring you 
in the face. Don’t turn it down. 


Right now over one hundred thousand men 
are preparing themselves for bigger jobs and 
better pay through I. C. S. courses. 


You can join them and get in line for pro- 
motion. Mark and mail this coupon, and 
find out how. 


1. C.S., Box 4509, Scranton, Pa. 


_ peterson = TEAR OUT HERE aaiimamaininaiain 


{ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 4509, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for ] 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. | 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 


Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 





Telegraph Expert RAILROADER 

| MECHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRAT } 

| Mechanical Draftsman DESIGN | 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 

| Gas Engineer Stenographer and Typist | 
CIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 

| Surveying and Mapping Railway Accountant | 
MINE FOREM'N ORENG'R Commercial Law 
Metallargist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 

| STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher | 
Marine Engineer Common School Subjects 

| DARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE | 
Cc Build Railway Mail Clerk 

| Architectaral Draftsman AGRICULTURE } 
Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 

| Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish | 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising |_| German 

| Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES [_) Freneh | 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER Aato Repairing Italian 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 

Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 

Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














HOMEMAKER OR HOUSEKEEPER? 


MRS. BRUERE TALKS IT OVER WITH HER INDEPENDENT CRITICS 


HE letters received concerning 

the articles on “The Habits of 

Women under Domestication,” 
published between March 20 and 
April 17, contain some very valuable 
suggestions and give the sense of a 
great body of both men and women 
breaking the crust of merely domestic 
life in all sorts of unexpected places 
and becoming consciously a part of 
the larger social group. Sone are, 
however, still making the mistake of 
thinking that housekeeping and home- 
making are necessarily the same thing. 
From Missouri comes the question: 

If housework is obsolescent, who, then, 
is going to be the homemaker for the fu- 
ture generations? . It is the mother, 
the housekeeper and the homemaker [Par- 
don me, madam, the homemaker undoubted- 
ly but not necessarily the housekeeper, who 
may be quite a different person], who 
molds the plastic mind, who guides the lit- 
tle feet and, taking the trusting hands in 
hers, leads them on day by day and year 
by year, training and fitting them for a 
useful life. 

It is indeed important that the 
mother should be able to do all this 
but it is not a part of housekeeping. 

One domestic science teacher in- 
sists that a housekeeper should “re- 
gard her work as a profession requir- 
ing her best thought and skill.” An- 
other says: 

The aim of household economics in the 
high school is to show girls the dignity of 
housework, to show them that there are 
problems here which are worthy of their 
best mental powers. 

Says a woman from the East: 


If our girls are made to think that home 
service is beneath them, we are doing that 
which is dangerous to the foundation of 
good citizenship. 

An adequate answer to these domestic 
science teachers comes from a member 
of their own profession in California: 

Homemaking is a profession where a 
woman may use all her skill and original- 
ity. To do her best work she cannot shut 
herself up with her problems, but must 
remember that she is a citizen of the world 
and must save time from her labors to 
keep in touch with the great outside world. 

She does not make this broad claim 
for housekeeping but for homemaking, 
which is in its essence quite a differ- 
ent thing. As a Montana woman says: 

To be a housekeeper is infinitely easier 
than to be a homekeeper, for the one deals 
with inanimate objects and the other with 
souls. Vhy can we not make a 
profession of our homekeeping rather than 
looking elsewhere for professions? Why 
can we not put into it our educational ad- 
vantages and the added time which the 
easier running of the household routine 
permits? Why can we not put the stamp 
of individuality into the training of our 
children instead of turning them over to 
professional caretakers? 

But this is not the solution of the 
problem either! The beautiful and 
poetic idea that women, being freed 
from housework, are at liberty to con- 
centrate on homemaking is—fortun- 
ately for the race—not true. Even a 
near-democracy like ours is beginning 
to demand as a service, at the same 
time that it grants as a privilege, a 
life time of productive industry from 
every adult human being, male or fe- 
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male. See what a little Western girl in 
the eleventh grade writes: 

I do not think any woman or mother would 
give up a happy home, her regular line 
of cooking and sewing, the comfort and 
pleasure of working for her children and 
seeing that they are brought up with the 
right kind of training, and the framing of 
a household, merely to factorize her house- 
held duties. 

Bless the child—as tho cooking. 
food and bringing up a child were the 
same thing! And what a good bluff 
mother must put up when she sits 
down with the darning bag after the 
day’s work is over, when she coaxes 
the dried egg off the edges of the 
plates, when she turns the twenty- 
pound mattresses, when she “does up” 
little daughter’s best white dress, 
when she performs the hundred other 
pleasant and comforting things we all 
know so well! Not that one does not 
appreciate the mitigating circum- 
stances and honor the sacrifice when- 
ever it is necessary—but it is ceasing 
to be necessary. 

But to go back to the suggestion of 
the Montana woman that the time 
saved from drudgery be devoted to 
the training of children—what better 
profession can men or women take up 
if they happen to have that exception- 
ally high order of ability, than that of 
training their own children — and 
other people’s, too? 

A gentleman from Connecticut ex- 
plains the type of people who are en- 
gaged in domestic service by asking: 

May it not be that because the more 
esthetic and enlightened modern woman 
is shirking her duties [in housework] that 
the profession has fallen into the hands of 
the pauper and criminal classes? 

Possibly it is. Certainly it is because 
the more enlightened and esthetic mod- 
ern men have devoted themselves to 
other work than digging ditches, pass- 
ing coal, being justices of the peace, 
dog-catchers and grave diggers, that 
these necessary and meritorious occu- 
pations have fallen into the hands of 
ignorant and unskilled men. It is, how- 
ever, when we come to some heirloom 
of the sentiment which man wraps 
around woman, that we find the 
greatest confusion of values. A phy- 
sician from the State of Washington 
writes: 

Come with me to the “mountain cabin” 
or the Jewish homes on Sixth and Seventh 
Avenues and we will see women to whom 
we can bare our heads in reverence—real 
women who are “doing things,” not merely 
“keeping busy’—women that we would 
feel proud to call ““Mother’—women who 
aie parasites, living an artificial 
lte, 

Such women are to be found in- 
creasingly everywhere. Many of 
them do housework, but it is not‘ 
housework that makes them noble. 
As an Ohio woman says: 

I believe that most of us will admit that 
when we advocate more and better house- 
keepers we have in mind that type of 
“uncrowned queen” of the home who 
“looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold,” not alone because it is her job, but 
because it is her joy. - . But is it 
not true that we have estimated the serv- 
ices of the uncrowned queen from an al- 
most entirely sentimental point of view? 


Her worth and her services to her house- 
hold cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents—and they very seldom are. . . . 
Yet, suppose the need should arise in the 
life of the homemaker for commercializing 
some ability which she possesses. In this 
exigency the woman who can do nothing 
but housework is in hard lines . . . the 
girl who has a knowledge of chemistry and 
physics can very soon learn to cook. Or 
even if a girl is a good office woman, sales- 
woman, or what not, she can make herself 
a capable houseworker a thousand times 
more surely than can the houseworker 
train herself for other lines of activity. 

There seems also to be a general 
feeling that the only thing that can 
be done with housework if the house- 
wife does not do it is to shift it to a 
servant. An Illinois physician declares: 

We will not develop the home in a de- 
mocracy by depending on a scientific serv- 
ant class. . . . It [the family] is the 
basis of a democracy in which every one 
does his necessary part. A paid servant 
class is no part of it. 

If more of our citizens believed 
that a class of personal servants 
whether paid or unpaid has no place 
in a democracy and took stringent 
measures to eliminate it, we might be 
much nearer a nation of happy homes 
than we are now. But we all have— 
and all of us ought to be—community 
servants; and that not in any senti- 
mental sense, but as our every day 
way of earning a living. The girl 
who irons collars in a laundry is a 
community servant as the woman who 
stands over your private and particu- 
lar wash tub is not. 

But no one takes very kindly to the 
statement that we need more and better 
community servants instead of more 
and better housekeepers. An Ohio wom- 
an sums it up forcefully: 

Who said we did not need more and bet- 
ter housekeepers? 

Not the army of consumptives whose 
wasted bodies testify to poorly cooked food 
and worse sanitation. 

Not the thousands of epileptics who must 
be housed and fed by the state. 

Not the school children whose nerves 
break down before the grades are complete. 

Not the rows of baby graves. 

Not the number of bankruptcy cases 
among small business men. 

Not the divorce courts. 

And how wouid any of these things 
be changed did all the women of all 
the spheres _housekeep unceasingly? 
It is not housekeeping, but the read- 
justment of industry, the broadening 
of education and the enforcement of 
law that can help us to stay tuber- 
culosis. Wherever the infant mortality 
rate is going down, it is being reduced 
thru such social measures as con- 
trol of the milk supply, the educa- 
tion of mothers before and after 
childbirth, the enforcement of san- 
itary regulations and the extension of 
district nursing—not by any increase 
in housekeeping. Iteis in order that 
women should have time to be better 
homemakers, better wives when they 
choose to marry, better mothers when 
they are fortunate enough to have chii- 
dren, and above all better citizens, 
that the time and strength now 
wasted in needless housework ought 
to be saved. 

New York City 














